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Entirely new and cheap edition of 


The Wide Wide World. 


By* ELIZABETH WETHERELL, 


Printed from new plates, and illustrated by 
eight full-page pictures and thirty engrav- 
ings in the text from drawings by Frederick 
Dielman. 12mo, cloth, attractively bound, 
$1.00, Paper Edition. Thirty illustrations 
in text, 50 cents. 


LOVETT CAMERON. 


THOMAS, 


“It is a buok that never loses its interest, and suc- 
cessive g will probably pore over it, weep over 
it, thrill over it, as two generations have already done, 
The new edition is brought out in a very engaging 
form.”—N. Y. Tribune. 





CLARA LEMORE, 





GRIFFITH, 


A DAUGHTER’S HEART. By Mrs. H. 
OLD DACRE’S DARLING. 
A COVENANT WITH THE DEAD. By 


CORINTHIA MARAZION, 


FICTION. 


A New Story by Mrs. Alexander. 


FOR HIS SAKE. 


Copyrighted in Lippincott's 
12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 
Other good Novels in the Series: 
LADY PATTY. By 
By ANNIE STRANGE WINTER, 


VILLE FENN. 


By CkCIL| DRAWN BLANK, 


LYN. 





ONLY HUMAN; OR, 


A DIVIDED DUTY. 


Series af Select’ Novels, 


Tue Ducness, 
JUSTICE, - By Joun 


THE NEW MISTRESS. By Grorce “4n- 


By IpA Lemon, 
By Mrs. Ropert Joce- 


- 





THE NEW 
Chambers s 
Encyclopedia. 


Price per vol.; 





Nine volumes now ready, 
Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, uncut, $3.00; Sheep, $4.00; Half morocco, $4.50. 


“ The ninth volume of ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ just issued, makes a very considerahle addition to the 
practical va'ue of the work, and, as it brings us fairly in sight of the end, enables us to repeat more positively 
than ever our great confidence in the accuracy, time'iness, convenience, and superior usefuiness of this as 
compared with other cyclopsdias,”—New York Independent. 


A COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF ART, SCIENCE, HISTORY, LITERATURE, FABLE, 


MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, ETC. 


PLETE IN TEN VOLUMES. 


SPECIMEN PAGES MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS AND NUMEROUS WOOD ENGRAVINGS, COM- 


The remaining volume to be issued in December. 





Lord Chesterfield’s Letters. 


A New edition of the Celebrated Letters of the Earl of Chesterfield 
to His Son. An exact reprint of Lord Mahon’s edition, now very rare, 
issued in five octavo volumes, printed from pica type on superior paper. 
Limited edition. Special cloth binding, gilt top, $12.50 per set ; half 
calf, $20.00; three-quarters calf, $22.50. 





Works of William H. Prescott. 


: Just Published. Universal Edition, complete, with notes by John 
Foster Kirk; “Conquest of Peru.” Two volumes, 12mo, large print, 
*@1.00 per set. “ Conquest of Mexico.” Three volumes, $1.50 per set. 





FOR SEPTEMBER 


chiefly, of course, California, The complete novel, 


js by Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, 


CALIFORNIA JOURNALISM 

THE SISTERS. (A,Poem) 

A FAMOUS PEBBLE BEACH. (IMastrated) 
TO THE COLORADO DESERT. (A Poem) 
THE HAND OF TIME, (lilustrated) . 
LITANY OF THE SHRINES, (A Poem) , 
CALIFORNIA ER‘S. 

THE PRINCESS OF RATTLESNAKES, (itlus.) 





Lippincott’s Magazine 
Is a Pacific number, Every article in it deals with topics of our Western coast, 


“The Doomswoman,” 


It is a vigorous tale of * the grass era" of Spanish 
occupation, and depicts with vivid brilliancy the manners, amusements, passions ang 
intrigues of those hidalgos and donnas who ruled the land befere its cession, 
novel is fully illustrated. A partial list of contents includes 


The 


M. H. de Young. 
Nelly Booth Simmons, 
Helen F. Lowe 
Madge Morris, 
Emma B. Kaufman. 
Charles Warren Stoddard. 
Hubert H. Bancroft. 
Heine Miller, Btc., Bte, 








715 AND 717 MARKET ST., 


Be B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
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PHILADELPHIA. of ‘price, 


of the above books may 
of your bookseller, or 
sent post-paid on receipt 
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CHERMERHORN’S Tracuens’ 
Oldest and best known in U. 
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CONNECTICUT. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Mountain Station, Orange, New Jersey 
RS. J. V. N. DORR’S HOME ‘AND DAY 
ScuHoot vor Giats.—Fifteen — admitted 
into the family. Home care combined with 
tho school vork, College iy ang: sing ae 
attractive location, fifty minutes y New Y 








EDUCATIONAL. 

New York City, 308 West soth Street. 
Ate Mt a DEVELOPMENT. IN- 
L'T’D classes for 


STIT 
he n, Boye and Men under conta 
a specialty, 








instruction 
tr os circular, Dr, Watson L. SAVAGE. 





Hartford, Connecticut (in the Suburbs), 
OODSIDE SEMINARY, Vor Gite, Terms, 
$500 7 E advan LA ameeee 
study health. Reopens ‘ 
Miss Sara J. Guaren, , 


Lyme, Connecticut. 
Bees HALL popes.) 6 oe and 
atory boys; ref rom 
parents and from members of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas, G. Bartiatr, A.M., Principal. 
» Connecticut, 


AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNGLADIES. 
Location accessible, Fenty althful, Col- 


3 and 8 | courses. 
ee Tiree Ree |B. MACLEAN, 
Waterbury, Connecticut, 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAY SCHOOL, 
Advent term. Eighteenth r opens . OI, 


sign, The Rev. Francis Russeur, M.A., 
Miss Mary R. Hixrarp, Principal. 




















MARYLAND. 





Maryland, Baltimore, 2x Mt. Vernon Place, 
MISSES BOND'S ad AND HOME 


I Scnoot ror Girats, Eleventh P ner Complete 
course. Special advantages in Music. 
Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Regular Win Octel 











ter course ber rst, 1892, 
Send for catalogue, and =. Davip Srreztr, 
M.D., Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 





Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
RS oor, eas SenpCt, A gre 
LAD September, 1 
Pleasant and healthfu hful Iocasies, College pre- 
paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 


Worcester, Massachusetts, 
OHN WwW. Pras ogg PRIVATE gg 
West St.—Prepares for 


SCHOOL for 
for Catalogue, 





Harvard, etc, 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Hanover, New Hampshire. 
RERSLER Sonat oF oe fame 3 AND THE ARTs. 
Hanover, H, the President, or 
Prof, E. ns OF RR aoe 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 
OLLEGE POR YOUNG WOMEN ann GIRLS. 
Address for Ca’ 


Mrs, Gartrupe . Bowsn, M.L.A., President. 


Cranbury, New Jersey. 
RIVATE HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 
Fres_e-in-minD, 
Rev. C. F. Garrison, Prin, 


Englewood, New Jersey. 
yar aed |. SEMOOL, FOR GIRLS. Re 
‘or college 


eg arepecialty. ty. Pupil ay Wo py Welles- 


Carouine M. Genrnisn, A.B. 


Freehold, New Jersey 
HE YO NG LADIES' SEMINARY ADMITS 
[te sain, ellesiey, and certificate, 























Hoboken, New Jersey, 


TEVENS SCHOOL. THE ACADEMIC DE. 

S Haboten, Ne the Stevens Institute ip s itoe Be logy. 
loge tad Schl : 

bow olls prepared for Coleg 50 per year, or mo brad 





Lakewood, New Jersey. 
AKEWOOD | boca I | Sek. A 
ve ene 


Grane Siem MOREY, Pri ipal 





Trenton, New Jersey. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
for boys backward in their studies. Only six 
boarding pupils. Thorough training. Terms $500. 
No extras. EDWARD D, MONTANYE, Master 








NEW YORK. 





Albany, New York. 


T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY,N. Y. Under 
the direction of Bishop Doane, 22d year. Full 
courses of study from Kindergarten through 
Harvard Course for Women. 36 instructors. or 
catalogue, address St. AGnus ScHoo.. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York, 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 

Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 

, mnaees healthful, ‘aie Building bang oe] 
= im provemen: begins at, 


e, 
, E. S, Fraisszz, D.D., President. 


Buffalo, New York. 


UFFALO SEMINARY. oe forty-second 
year, For clzoulars ad 
Mrs, C. F. Hartr Be Se Delaware Avenue. 


Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 
OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR. GIRLS 
Healthy location, fa tong e and thorough. 


Sept. rath, 
Pt. 5th, sige, Addr HARRISON. 














Geneva, New York, 
D’ pg el gcuooL FOR GrRLS. Trams 
ptember 21, or circulars 
4» Aga Miss M.S. a Principal. 


Newburgh, New York. 


HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-seventh year will begin 
September 23d, 1892. 








New York Cit sca ie, pe 4 og S 
HE YOR HOOL, OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN offers thorough in- 
struction in wall-paper and carpet designing, and 
makes a specialty of the ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT, 
Catalogue free. For eee information apply to 
Miss Erten J. Ponn, Secretary, 


Pine Plains, New York. 


EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 
Plairs, N. Y. Healthful, “Fe pe select, 





thorough. Terms moderate, 
address, Rev. A. Matrices, A.M., Princi: 


Poughkeepsie, New York. 

IVERVIEW ACADEMY. s7th Year. Pre 
pares thoroughly for Coleg e, the Govern- 
ment, Academies, and Business, Military 

Organization, Bisere &. Amen, Principals. 


6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
M a * StECEs BOARDING AND DAY 


OL. For Girls. Primary, Acad 
and College Preparatory Courses. 
students admitted. No more than eight pupils con- 

stitute any class. 











109 West s4th Street, New York. 
ORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, U. R. W. of the 
Society for Ethical Culture. A limited 
number of pay pupils will be taken ; tuition 
fee and $100. Course of Instruction : * All the 


ers, students will receive 
esau Legg ee in ae te eg H of Educa- 
Soanee and Singing, in addition to the 
jn in Ke lergarten methods proper; the - 
oo covers tae years. School opens Sept. + 
lications received now at the school, 109 West 
a Street, New York City. 


M. P. E. Groszmann, Supt. 








OHIO. 





New York City, 1786 Broadway. 


UMMER KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
CLASS, Praeeel M , begins July x. 
Pupils enabled tosfill positions Jan. 1, 189% 


Mrs, Exvuman, 





New York City. Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 





New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 
RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
AnD TEcKNICAL Degsicn ror Women. Practi- 
cal instruction in design for Carpets, Wall- 
paper, Silks, and all Art Industries. Also most com- 
plete method of Home Instruction, School open al! 
the se ar. For terms and further particulars, address 
the President, Mrs. Fiorence Evizasetn Cory. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
ISS MARY E, AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. French and English School for Girls, 





Columbus, Ohio: 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASHICAL 
M Scuoot ror Younc Lapras, Special advan- 
tages in Lan eee, Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 
tory, Physical and 


Culture ‘Fall term begins 
Sept, 29, 1892. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bustleton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
S* LUKE’S SCHOOL. A high-class School, 





Bueneeenay, healthful location. Delightful 

surroundi 

Illustrated cata gue. Cuas. 
Mou ton, Principals. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 

ILSON COLLEGE FOR WOME. Fifty 
miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
Cumberland Valley. Border climate, avoid 

ing bleak north, $259 Pe per year for board, room, etc. 
and all College Studies. Handsome Park, Large 
pending, Steam Heat, Gymnasium, Observatory, 


borat etc, 
wats Rev. J. Bocan, Pu.D., Pres. 


Special ones of younger lb 
ar ’ Sretor a re: 








New York City, 43 West 47th St. 


CADEMIC Naneoy wed FOR GIRLS. Prepara- 

A Departments, Individual in- 

attention to college - 

tion. Native teachers in Modern uages. Gym- 
nasium. Resident pond woo Mary B.Wuiron, A.B., 

and Lois A. Banos. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue. } 


Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ab OODFIELD” BOARDING SCHOOL, 
(residence of the late — ton French} 


and Colle Wikis cay a oung Ladies. 
Established 18 ye Wi access of Phila, 
wo hours from New York. For ede Ae address 


Principal of “* Woodfield,” Logan, Phila. 





New York City, 4 East s8th St, 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Facing Central Park, Re-opens October 


. 





New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 


M's PEEBLES’ AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
or Girls, 8 
Thursday, Oct. éh. : 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home Scnoot ror Twenty Giris. Under the 
charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 

Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in 

two years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. H, 

Cuerc. 








VERMONT. 





New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St, 
Ge eee SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
coll ae men and 
women, rer seh -house, Well eq Gym- 
nasium. Military drill under U. S. pte, cer, 
L. C, Mycatr, Head Master. 








Morristown, New Jersey. 
Smet HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


pestis: atm hee ier 





New York City, ss West 47th St. 
«| M Iss veg ge SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Mrs, 





Burlington, Vermont. 
HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL, The Dioceses 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rey. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M. A, 





FERMONT NT EE EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE. Board- 
School fr Bors rate 


ing School silitary drill 
healt! location in this country. 
Finest anda, 'H. H, Ross, A.M., Principal 
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Literature 
Froude’s “Spanish Armada, and Other Essays” * 


Mr. Froupe’s latest volume may fairly be described as 
at once the least pretentious and the most creditable of all 
his productions, It has escaped the rocks on which, in the 
public estimation, all the other craft of his literary Armada, 
whether in the form of history, biography, travels, or essays, 
have been more or less shattered. The peculiar distinction 
of the historical sketches which make up most of its con- 
tents is that they present facts in the clear and ‘dry’ light 
of truth, and not through a distorting haze of the author's 
prejudices and passions. His own consciousness of the 
slight esteem in which he stands as a trustworthy authority 
is curiously shown in the remarks with which he prefaces 
his story of the downfall of the Templars,—a story origin- 
ally, it seems, composed as a lecture, and now proving one 
of the most readable essays in the volume, ‘I have,’ he 
plaintively affirms, ‘no cause to defend, or sympathy to 
tempt me to make out a case one way or the other.’ ‘If,’ 
he adds, ‘it had really been made out that there was as 
much vice in the Templars’ houses as there undoubtedly 
was among the other celibate Orders, there would have been 
nothing in it to surprise me, and it would have interfered 
with no theory of mine.’ "He was doubtless correct in think- 
ing that under these special circumstances his hearers and 
readers would feel safe in confiding in him. But we can 
hardly imagine Prescott or Freeman putting forth such a 
plea for confidence. 

The qualities which have made the author’s other works 
attractive, in spite of the distrust with which they were re- 
garded, reappear in this volume, and perhaps to better ad- 
vantage than ever before. The chief of these is the charm- 
ing style, with which there has been nothing in English his- 
torical composition, since Macaulay and Motley, that could 
fairly compare. Even in those admirable writers the effort 
was often too plainly visible. With Mr, Froude, at least in 
his later writings, nothing of the sort is apparent. The 
pellucid narrative glides on with happy ease. The flowing 

neither too curt nor too elaborate, set the facts and 
the author’s occasional reflections before the reader so 

Clearly as to spare almost the trouble of thought. He gives 

us neither too much nor too little. The story is always 

picturesquely told, and the canvas is never too crowded 

With figures nor too bare. This description applies in the 

Present volume more especially to the history of the Spanish 

Armada, This is now presented from the Spanish side, as 

told in the official records, which have recently been pub- 

by Capt. Fernandez Duro in his work entitled ‘La 
la Invencible.’ In the main outlines of the story 
there is of course nothing new. But we get for the first 
time a clear view of the condition of things in Spain which 

Caused the enterprise and which frustrated it, We discern 

It was not a royal nor even a political movement, but 

_ & truly national one. The Spanish people, in an access of 
Pe and greed of conquest, forced the enterprise upon 

Meir reluctant monarch, whose weakness and folly caused 

immediate failure, and, in the end, its utter and 


y Tialeh Story of the Armada, and Other Resays, By James Anthony 
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irretrievable ruin. As the personnel of the fleet—officers, 
nobles, priests, soldiers and seamen—fairly represented the 
Spanish nation in all its classes, and as most of them per- 
ished, either by sickness or in battle or shipwreck, the pun- 
ishment fell where it was most deserved, The king, too 
cold-hearted to be affected by the miseries of other persons, 
suffered little, The whole furnishes one of the most striking 
lessons of retribution in history, and its moral is strongly, 
though not too obtrusively, brought out in Mr. Froude’s 
narrative. 

The other passages of Spanish history, if not equally 
notable, are told with equal spirit, and have each their own 
interest. The story of Antonio Perez, Philip’s private secre- 
tary, whom the king employed to assassinate an obnoxious 
fellow-official.and then basely sought to sacrifice, and who 
escaped to expose and denounce his treacherous sovereign, 
is told under the title of ‘An Unsolved Historical Riddle,’ 
—a title which seems more taking than appropriate, seeing 
that the narrative itself exposes pretty fully all there was of 
enigmatic in the affair. The biography of Saint Teresa, 
the feminine rival of Loyola, has a singular interest from the 
pictures of the times which it affords. The essay on the 
Templars, which belongs more especially to French history, 
is a fine vindication of a much maligned body of heroic men 
whose association had unfortunately outlived its usefulness, 
but had retained wealth enough to tempt royal cupidity, 
A contrasted but still attractive finish to the volume is given 
in the narrative of two yacht voyages to the coast of Nor- 
way, made by the author in 1881 and in 1884. Thenarratives 
display his well-known descriptive powers, along with a liter- 
ary tact and reticence which are not so constant in his other 
writings, and in one instance with a disclosure of poetical 
talent which will be a pleasing surprise to many readers, 
If in his spirited apostrophe to ‘ Romsdal Fjord,’ which the 
author, with unreasonable self-depreciation, styles ‘a few 
doggerel verses,’ he lets his Carlylean political notions for 
once come to the air, the most democratic of readers may 
welcome the outburst for the genuine ring of poetry in the 
lines. 





‘* Zola’s Downfall” * 


In ‘Lz RoMAN EXPERIMENTAL,’ a collection of essays 
not less instructive than his novels, and no less interesting, 
M. Zola says :—' We seek the causes of social evil, we pre- 
sent the anatomy of classes and of individuals, in order to 
explain the aberrations which are produced in society and 
in man, Here is what we have seen, observed, expe 
in all sincerity. Now it is the turn of the legislators |’ It was 
a brilliant idea to introduce the scientific spirit of the 
age into the novel, and Zola set to work upon it with his 
immense energy and his unshakable resolution, One by 
one the evils of his time have been taken up by this pro- 
digious representative of Latin realism and laid before the 
world in all their enormity. In the present volume—a 
masterpiece of portraiture and historic narrative—he has 
turned his searchlight upon the causes of the overthrow of 
France by Prussia in 1870, of the downfall of the Second 
Empire, and of the delivery of Paris, the great city he has 
so lovingly painted, into the hands of the Commune, 

Laboriously accumulating and closely constructing his 
materials, conceiving his subject as a whole and treating it 
in his usual symbolic manner, he proceeds in his clear, 
demonstrative way to explain how Prussia had increased 
her resources since Sadowa; how the national movement 
had placed her at the head of the other German states, a 
mighty empire in process of formation and rejuvenation, 
with the constant hope and desire for unity as the incentive 
to their irresistible efforts ; the intelligence, the moral force 
that resided in the German army, commanded, as it was, 
almost exclusively by young generals, who in turn looked 
up to a commander-in-chief who seemed destined to revolu- 
tionize the art of war, whose prudence and foresight were 


* The Downfall. (‘La Débicle,’) By Emile Zola, §1.s0. Cassell Publishing Co, 
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unparalleled, whose correctness of judgment was a thing to 
wonder at. And in contrast to that picture of Germany he 
points to France : the Empire sinking into senile decrepi- 
tude, sanctioned by the p/édiscite, but rotten at its founda- 
tion, destroying liberty, and therein stifling every idea of pa- 
triotism ; the army, brave it was true, but vitiated by the sys- 
tem that permitted men to purchase substitutes for a money 
consideration, abandoned to the antiquated methods of 
African routine, too confident of victory to keep abreast 
with the more perfect science of modern times; and, finally, 
the generals, for the most part not rising above mediocrity, 
consumed by petty rivalries, and at their head the Emperor, 
an ailing, vacillating man, dominated by the Empress who 
seemed bent upon ruining him, deceiving himself and 
every one with whom he had dealings in that desperate ven- 
ture on which they were all rushing blindfold, with no prep- 
aration worthy of the name, with the panic and confusion 
of a flock of sheep on its way to the shambles. 

Is it any wonder that the result should have been what it 
was, that disaster should have followed upon disaster until 
Paris was delivered up to flames and the reign of the Com- 
mune? Beginning with the defeats of Wissembourg and 
Froeschwiller, we are carried through the Sedan campaign, 
through the treachery of Bazaine and the surrender of 
Metz, through the Siege of Paris up to the ever-memorable 
4th of September, when the Second Empire was swept from 
existence in atonement for its mistakes and its crimes. It 
was one of those moral crises in which excessive patriotism, 
thwarted in its aims and aspirations, degenerates into a 
blind rage for vengeance and destruction. It was the in- 
evitable conclusion of the tragedy, the blood-madness for 
which the lost fields of Sedan and Metz were responsible, 
the epidemic of destruction born from the Siege of Paris, 
the supreme struggle of a nation in peril of dissolution. 
Desperate as the condition of France at that time seemed, 
courageous and unflinching as is Zola’s picture of it, he yet 
shows in his final chapter that tendency towards brighter 
views of humanity which has been a marked feature of his 
later work. He says :—‘ Beyond the flames of that furnace 
whose fiery glow had not subsided, Hope, the eternal, sat 
enthroned in the limpid serenity of the tranquil heavens ; 
it was the certain assurance of the resurrection of perennial 
nature, of imperishable humanity,’ 





“The Master of Silence” * 


“Tue Master or Sitence,’ Mr, Irving Bacheller’s first 
org at fiction, is one of those stories, founded on eso- 
teric knowledge, in which fiction is employed to test a 
suppositional application to life. From Bulwer’s ‘ Strange 
Story ’ down to the latest romance of hypnotism and occult- 
ism, we have had a long run of them. ‘The Master of 
Silence’ is, we believe, first in the field of mental telepathy 
or thought-transference, and the instances of thought- 
insight in the book are enough to furnish the Society for 
Psychical Research with data for an international conven- 
tion, Perhaps, however, the reader will agree with us in 
being satisfied with the clumsier means of communication 
when he learns under what perilous conditions of life this 
one is perfected. A physician having built an isolated, 
walled-about country house, where he and his wife expected 
to spend the rest of their days in studying mental phenom- 
ena, is left a widower with an infant child. It occurs to 
him to bring up the child without the knowledge of lan- 
guage, and to depend upon another and more subtle method 
of communicating thought. To accomplish this he needs 
absolute isolation ; so he imports a good-sized African lion, 
and collects a few dozen snakes, which he lets loose in his 
outer court. After doing this he feels tolerably free from 
outside interference, and with two idiotic deaf-and-dumb 
servants his equipment is complete. His son sees no one 
but his father, the servants and the live-stock. These, of 
course, all come in for some of the mental telepathy. The 


* The Master of Silence. By Irving Bacheller. 7s cts. Charles L. Webster &Co, 
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scheme succeeds very well, except that the father, bei 
fifty years old, and his physical organism not so sensitive 
and receptive as that of his young son, a certain inequality 
exists, which necessitates a word sometimes, as a cue or 
starting-point when their minds have been working in dif- 
ferent channels, Consequently ten Sanscrit words were all 
the lad knew; but music, painting, the sciences were ag 
familiar to him as so much slang to a schoolboy. It is thus 
that his cousin, a young man of his own age, finds him, and 
brings him out into the world to learn what life is. The 
wonderful gift of divination from this point on makes the 
lad a detective of some forced and unnatural attempts at 
murder. It is here that the common fate of all sours de 
Sorce of this kind overtakes the little book, and what began 
with cleverness ends in a stupid catastrophe, the details of 
which are shocking. In a story whose interest depends 
upon ingenuity, character is of course a minor affair; but 
if, at a certain point, the interest flags, either because, from 
the nature of the subject, there are no more revelations to 
come, or because the revelations are discounted by the 
reader’s intelligence, the weakness of the character-drawing 
is all the more apparent. 





Carlyle’s “ Last Words” * 

PEOPLE curious in embryology or in embryonic psychol- 
ogy will find entertaining material for their hobby in the 
‘Last Words of Thomas Carlyle,’—with Mrs. Carlyle thrown 
in, The incipient Carlyle in his protoplasmic state is con- 
tained in essence in ‘ Wotton Reinfred,’ the romance begun 
but never ended by the usually overflowing seer and hyper- 
bolist, Why this was never finished it is useless to conjec- 
ture, unless, as Mr. Froude and Mr. Leslie Stephen suppose, 
it contained too palpable portraits of living originals most 
of whom the former knew. In running over its philosophi- 
cal pages one has a feeling of reading a translation from the 
German, of skimming sundry chapters of ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ 
of reading sketches of art and philosophy from the pen of 
Coleridge or the Transcendentalists. What glitters in it 
here and there afterwards became the gold of ‘Sartor 
Resartus’ or pages from the ‘ Cromwell.’ 

In the labored but interesting conversations of Wotton 
Reinfred and his friends we catch glimpses of the over- 
informed circles of England in the early Reform and Chart- 
ist days, when everything was discussed with Coleridgean 
prolixity and semi-mystical tendency. Each character 

converses’ rather than talks, harangues rather than hints, 
makes a set speech instead of keeping the ball of converse 
flying and sparkling in the air; and the conversation is nearly 
always on lofty themes of artistic or metaphysical interest, 
The human element is the love of the unhappy Wotton for 
the equally unhappy Jane Montagu, who, just in the midst 
of her tragic record, is cut short in her narrative by the 
abrupt breaking off of the book. This is so sudden that 
one has a sensation of collision at sea,—a crash, a roar, and 
then the end of it, Any one gifted with mimetic powers 
might take up the thread and carry it to a conclusion, but it 
seems a pity that Carlyle and his wife did not do so. They 
once spoke of collaborating on a novel, to which Mrs, Car- 
lyle’s brilliant mind would have contributed much, Her 
letters at the end of the volume show her in all her auda- 
cious originality, saucy, snappish, humorous, taunting, with 
a tongue at once silvery and scorpion-like and a mind in — 
many things singularly like her husband’s, It would be 
interesting indeed to know whether Carlyle did not catch his 
peculiar style from her, a style which developed in all its 
eccentricity after his marriage. At allevents Jane Carlyle’s 
letters are more Carlylean than Carlyle’s own, as Mrs. 
Browning sometimes out-Brownings her husband. 

The remainder of the.‘ Last Words’ is the famous ‘ Ex- 
cursion (futile enough) to Paris’ in 1851, in which he accom- 
panied the Brownings on a visit to Lord Ashburton. It is 
one wail and lamentation from beginning toend,—dyspepsia, 
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mania, and all the dreadful things that end in—a; the 
_hideousness of Paris hotels, the hopelessness of the French, 
‘the tiresomeness of Thiers, the conceit of Mérimée, etc., 
etc.,— wonderfully picturesque reading in its wealth of abuse 
and ingenuity of adjective. Billingsgate reached its epic 
climax in Carlyle. In these ‘ Last Words’ we have glimp- 
ses of the rugged features and wondrous dialect of the van- 
ishing seer for the last time, as he sinks finally beneath the 
waves. 





“The Garden of Purity” * 

LiKE COLD WATER to thirsty souls is the good news of the 
resuscitation of the life of the Oriental Translation Fund. 
Those who know the value of the literary treasures brought 
from the Orient, and freighted on many a goodly literary 
ship that still floats on the ocean of time, will welcome the 
new sail now on the horizon, and the others just below the 
margent’s edge. Arrangements have been made by which 
industrious scholars can now get translations into English 
published, and even occasionally put a farthing or possibly 
a penny in their purse in return for long years of toil. 
Well may we hope that our American libraries will support 
the noble enterprise. Surely itis time that intelligent read- 
ers should not depend on fugitive magazine articles, or ‘ The 
Light of Asia’ and similar poems for their impressions of 
Asian ideas, literature and religion. 

Mr. Edward Rehatsek, who died in Bombay in 1891 aged 
seventy-two years, has done into readable English the Per- 
sian ‘ Rauzat-us-Safa,’ or ‘Garden of Purity,’ ‘ containing 
the history of Prophets, Kings and Khalifs.’ It was written 
by an author whose name in foreign form, and altered as 
those of Confucius and other Orientals had been altered, is 
Mirkhond. He was born a.p. 1432 and died six years af- 
ter Columbus had discovered America. With vast stores of 
tradition from the mosques, and a great library of Persian 
manuscripts, Mirkhond was able not only to give the Islamic 
versions of the Jewish and Christian stories, but also to pre- 
sent various forms of the same legend or historical state- 
ment. Hence his frequent addition which meets us in the 
text, like ‘Selah’ in the Psalms. ‘God knows best the true 
state of the case,’ ‘God alone knows what is true,’ etc, 
The English translation has been edited by F, F. Arbuthnot, 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, compiler of the well-known 
volume on ‘Arabic Authors,’ who adds a characteristic pref- 
ace, 

Mirkhond’s ‘musk-dropping pen’ begins with the crea- 
tion, and tells us about those predecessors of Adam called 
‘pre-Adamites’ by Winchell and other Occidentalists, but 

ns (or genii) by Orientals. Adam, Abel and Cain are 
duly set forth in biography ; and then we have ‘the record 
of the beards of the children of Adam,’ besides an account 
of ‘the removal of Adam from the dunghill of affliction to 
the gardens of Paradise.’ Indeed, in the detail of personal 
traits and appearance of our antediluvian sires, the informa- 
tion given almost reminds one of the ‘society’ column of 
the Sunday newspapers of last week. What we leave to the 
artist and sculptor to convey to the imagination the Mus- 
fulman author sets down with pen and ink. For example, 
itis stated that ‘The Lord Misa [Moses] was of a light 

wn complexion, high stature, had curled hair, and a mole 
on his blessed countenance. Hartin’s[Aaron’s] stature was 
taller, his blessed color whiter. He was three years older 
Misa; his body was corpulent and large.’ Moses was 

very irascible, etc. 
is is but a sample of the great riches contained in this 
of octavo volumes. The haughty Westerner will 
doubtless elevate the tip of his nose, or look with supercili- 
us Contempt on the Persian’s narrative, and wonder why 
Unorthodox trash is printed. Thescholar and thought- 
teader, who knows how the Oriental men of the ancient 
World are caricatured in modern, Occidental and dogmatic 
_ Modes of thought, will heartily welcome these treasures. 


Translated from the Persian by E. Rehatsek. 2 vols, 
New Series.) Dodd, Mead & Co, 
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They cast many side-lights upon the grand old Hebrew 
narratives, They upset some of our traditions, but give in 
all probability better ones in their place. The wise preacher 
may, by the aid of the Oriental author, illuminate his sermon 
until it glows like a missal page. The excellent analytical 
tables-of-contents and full index lay open the accumulated 
wealth for easy handling. From Adam to the Khalifs is a 
long story, but it is full of interest to the man who would 
unshackle his own mind and borrow other and unfamiliar 
eyes to aid his search, even as the astronomer disdains not 
to employ lerses, spider lines, spectroscopes and all the aids 
to science which art can furnish. 





“The Evolution of Christianity” * 

Dr. LyMANn ApBpott’s lectures on the Evolution of Chris- 
tianity, delivered in one of the Lowell Institute courses in 
Boston, were heard at a good time. In these days, to be 
suspected of being a heretic insures a good audience, for 
men are thinking. The lecturer had spoken at the Uni- 
tarian Club, and was promptly claimed as a ‘ Liberal.’ The 
orthodox papers discussed him, and between the head-shak- 
ings and the smilings, a great crowd gathered to hear how 
Christianity had evolved itself. The lectures were extem- 
poraneously delivered, but as we now have them in book 
form, they have been much improved and in some parts 
rewritten. : Dr. Abbott is not a philosopher but a popular 
teacher and orator. He assumes the general truth both of 
the doctrine of evolution and of the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity. His office is not that of demonstrator, but of illus- 
trator of the theory in the field of the Christian religion. 
How gladly would we hear a masterly Buddhist, Moham- 
medan or Zoroastrian treat us in English to a similar pre- 
sentation each of his own faith! Such a proceeding would 
possibly enable us to see the points of unity in all forms of 
the one great fact. Applying the formula of evolution to 
explain religion, the Bible, the old and the new theology, 
the Church, and society, the lecturer does a noble work 
that will enable many intelligent people to adjust their faith 
and their knowledge and keep both in harmony. There is 
nothing abstruse in the lectures, and the writer is only a 
very little ahead of the thinking people in all the Christian 
churches. In conclusion, Dr. Abbott sums up his reasoning 
and statements, and in his definitions.of the main doctrines 
of the faith, a decided verbal improvement is made, as com- 
pared with those first given in the lectures, On thé whole, 
the work is sprightly, journalistic, and readable, rather than 

rofound or cogent. While it shows no grasp of nor insight 
into the profundities, the mysteries, the deep-sea movements 
eternal backgrounds which are in religion, it illuminates 
the surfaces, and makes plain the path for the average man 
of intelligence, and will be all the more popular and helpful 
because of its limitations. 





Theological and Religious Literature 

‘MUSINGS OF MOTHER, HOME AND HEAVEN’ is not a re- 
print or re-issue of Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe’s popular book, 
which the present author avers he never saw or heard of until his 
own work and preface were written, but is a new English publica- 
tion. The author, the Rev. George Edward Jelf, is Canon of 
Rochester, and knows how to write good English in a ba, 
style. Appealing to principle and to the sanctions of Holy Writ 
as well as to sentiment, he discourses freshly and engagingly on 
the three themes, of which the three beautiful words of ic 
origin are the symbols, The method of treatment is practical as 
well as suggestive, and in a pleasing sense devotional. In the en- 
richment of the text with poetical and prose quotations, one is im- 

ressed with the great wealth of — terature in all that 
to and brightens domestic life. An excellent book, 
para: « Me for all who, away from the one personality and the two 

laces which are presences also, wish to keep them in mind and 
Cone for personal culture, ($1.50, Thomas Whittaker.)\——' A 
BOOK OF PRAYER’ is the title of a posthumous work gathered 
from the lips of one who was eloquent in petition. Mr. T. J. 
Ellinwood, who was for thirty years special stenographer to 


¢ The Evolution of Christianity, By Lyman Abbott, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin 
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Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, has done a good thing in compiling 
from his unpublished notes selections from the prayers of the great 
preacher from 1858 to 1887. The collection is prefaced with ex- 
tracts from sermons or prayer-meeting talks on the subject of 
prayer, and the handy little volume is an excellent aid to all those 
who wish either to study the heart of this apostle of humanity or 
to improve themselves in the sacred office of public prayer. 
There was an eloquence and simple beauty about Mr. Beecher’s 
prayers that touched the hearts and stirred the better life of some 
of his hearers, quite as much as his more formal discourses. A 
good portrait serves as frontispiece. ($1. Fords, Howard & Hul- 
“) 





‘THE SOTERIOLOGY of the New Testament’ is an old theme 
treated freshly by William Porcher DuBose, Professor of Exegesis 
’ in the University of the South, The work is suggestive, scholarly, 

yom and devout, rather than dogmatic, scholastic or partisan. 
t is not an inquiry of authority and tradition, but the result of fresh 
study of the prime data. Defining the meaning of salvation in 
general, and then secking its especial meaning in the New Testa- 
ment, the author devotes most of his space to the consideration of 
Jesus Christ. He it is who is both Saviour and soteriol His 
personality, sonship, sinlessless, human nature, relation of flesh and 
spirit, his high priestly office, etc., are discussed in luminous style 
and attractive phrase. The author makes no direct reference to the 
matters of judgment, heaven, hell, the intermediate state, proba- 
tion, or any of the eschatological subjects which so largely occupy 
the pages of the old systematic theologians. He treats of baptism 
in the penultimate chapter, and of the Lord's Supper in the last 
one, The burden of the work is like that of the New Testa- 
ment—salyation. ‘The work of Jesus was not to teach but to be 
the Word of God, our way to God, because God's truth of us and 
God’s life in us’ (p. 291). ($1.50. Macmillan & Co.) 

‘THE WORD OF THE LORD upon the Waters’ is the appro- 
priate title of a little book of sermons to a wpe ow d of voyagers to 
the Land of the Midnight Sun. These nine simple and practical 
discourses were composed by Dr. Richter, a Chaplain in the Ger- 
man Army, and, there being no clergyman on board, were read by 
the Emperor of Germany during the Arctic voyage he made last 
summer. Four of them, based on the 104th Psalm, show the 
praise of God as declared in the book of nature. The others are 
on the incidents in the life of Jesus on the Lake of Galilee: trans- 
lated into English by John Mcllraith. These homilies, so chaste 
in form and full of devout meditation and immediate application, 
form just such a vade mecum as many travellers across the ocean 
desire to possess. ($1. John W. Lovell Co. ——’THE CHURCH 
CLUB LECTURES,’ already noticed in these columns as the sepa- 
rate volumes came out, are now issued in a cheap popular edition. 
The three volumes are neatly bound in red cloth, and form a hand- 
some trio. The titles are ‘The History and Teaching of the 
Early Church ’ and ‘ The Church in the British Isles,’ the latter 
having two volumes, the line of demarcation being the Restora- 
tion and the Settlement of 1662. In these lectures the main 
thesis is that the Episcopal Church in Great Britain and America 
and the organization founded by Christ and the Apostles are one 
and the same. The lecturers are among the most scholarly and 
popular of the Protestant Episcopalians in the United States, and 
the matter is of sterling interest, besides i ig’ aeogry: in excel- 
lent literary form. (50 cts.each. E. & J. B. Young & Co.) 


Recent Fiction 

‘THE MAGIC INK’ is a well-printed and well-illustrated book 
containing three stories written in William Black’s smooth and 
felicitous style. The subject of the first tale is the case of a young 
man who had the misfortune to suffer a a Fo bank-notes belong- 
ing to a London bank to be stolen from him. So overwhelmed 
was he by the accident that he determined to ship to America 
rather than bear the suspicion of having stolen the notes himself. 
He sits down in a little tavern to write three farewell letters with 
some ink a foreigner has given him. As he is writing, all the 
details of the snatching of the bag and his own thoughts of self- 
destruction are passing through his mind, but his letters are plain 
epistles of good-bye. Nevertheless, their effect is most astonish- 
ing. All recipients start wildly to find him; and when they 
succeed, he discovers that in each letter he has talked about sui- 
cide and his own despair. The ink was a kind of Truthful-James 
_fluid that recorded his inmost thoughts. Would that the reviewer 
had a bottle of it: it might save him the sin of many an amiable 
1 sy ere ($1.25. Harper & Bros,)——‘DECEMBER ROSES,’ by 
Campbell-Praed, is the story of a woman who, after twelve 

years cf yong 1 married life, found peace and happiness in a re- 
union with her first lover, who had been separated from her before 
her marriage by treachery and deceit. This is a thing that happens 
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to very few of the witless and unfortunate people who inhabit this 
mundane sphere ; but the string of events that made the marriage 
of these two separated lovers possible was still more uncommon, 
In the first place, though the lady’s husband still lived, she was 
divorced from him, Then her lover was still unmarried, althou 

it is true that he was betrothed to a little Irish girl. But the Irish 
girl, seeing he loved her not, released him in favor of his early 
attachment, and then died of 44 gripe, to remove the last vesti 
of obligation to her. And as a scruple still remained about the 
marriage, because of the fact that the divorced lady’s husband 
still lived, the latter also departed this life; after which satisfactory 
arrangement, which had taken two years to accomplish, the mar- 
riage took place. In novels of this kind true love is never per- 
mitted to triumph till there has been a prolonged period of suffer- 
ing. (50 cts. D. Appleton & Co.) 





‘COLUMBUS AND BBRATRIZ’ is a delicate and conscientious 
study of the domestic life of the great discoverer. The author, Con- 
stance Goddard Du Bois, explains, in a preface, that her motive for 
undertaking the work was the ‘ reparation of injustice which his- 
tory has done to a noble and long-suffering woman.’ Chronicles 
differ as to whether Beatriz Enriquez was the wife or the mistress 
of Columbus, and it is to refute what the author considers a cal- 
umny that she has woven this romance of their lives. Historical 
accuracy is one of those relative truths that only a seer can pene- 
trate. Since the days of that fascinating and ill-fated Queen of 
Scots, it has divided man from man and brother from brother, 
Consequently we will agree with the author and accord to Beatriz 
Enriquez her legal position, That she followed the fortunes of her 
lord with true and loving heart is beyond doubt; that she heroi- 
cally bore the suffering incident to union with genius is also true: 
as well as that after the end she loyally wept his death. The story 
is a sad one, full of disappointment and heart-breaks, and the 
author in choosing it for the subject of a novel has been guided 
more by sympathy than art. She has performed her task with 
delicacy and truthfulness of tone, but hardly with that lightness 
which is as essential to a good story as brevity is to wit. The 
re: is published in the Exposition City by A. C. McClurg & Co, 
($1.) 


WE FEAR THAT John Strange Winter’s story of ‘ The Experi- 
ences of a Lady Help’ will prove so alluring that all young women 
of moderate expectations and modest incomes will at once turn 

overnesses in the hope of securing such prizes as the Misses. 
ugent of Dene Rectory drew in the lottery of marriage. These 
Joung women, the daughters of a clergyman who had died leaving 
is family very ill off, went out into the big world to earn their 
living, and like all heroines of romantic stories in similar positions 
they were so attractive, so superior to the families in which they 
taught, that the titled young gentlemen who were floating about 
looking for wives would have nothing to do with the daughters of 
the house, but preferred the governesses. This state of affairs has 
been so often and so well pointed out before in novels whose 
name is legion, that we wonder any English household with mar- 
riageable daughters to dispose of should tolerate the presence of 
an attractive governess for a moment. If we are to believe these 
glowing pictures of British society, fully three-fourths of the ladies 
of rank in London to-day have been instructors of the young. The 
story is told with the vivacity, the excitement, the adandon, and 
we must add the subdued sensationalism that always character- 
ize Mrs, Stannard’s writing. Her novels are usually what might 
be called frivolous attempts at being serious. ($1.25. Hoven- 
don Co.) 


‘THE MATE OF THE VANCOUVER,’ by Morley Roberts, is a tale 
of seafaring life. Intrigue, drunkenness and murder are added to 
the usual war of the elements, and the result is a story that continues 
in a crescendo of sensational incidents—incidents that are kept 
from being melodramatic by the plain and unvarnished style of 
their narration. By far the best scene in the book is that where 
the captain is lying below, strapped in his berth in a drunken fury, 
while the mate, with a stab wound in his shoulder, is held upright 
on deck while he steers the ship in a shifting fog through a peril- 
ous cluster of rocks, expecting every moment to be dashed upon 
them. This is a piece of writing that one reads with eager in- 
terest until the suspense is over, and the mate falls in a faint when 
he sees that thevessel is safe, (socts, Cassell & Co.)——‘ AN- 
THONY MELGRAVE’ is a serious and dignified attempt at fiction 
by Thomas McCaleb, More in its praise can hardly be said, for it 
is not marked by the qualities that make a wark of fiction attrac- 
tive to the novel reader, The writing is simple and clear, the 
English good ; there is a plot, and there are characters and ‘ situa- 
tions’; but the story lacks that breath of life which would make it 
seem real, The book is printed on fine paper and attractively 
bound. ($1.50, G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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A QUEEN OF CURDS AND CREAM,’ by Dorothea Gerard, is 
‘an ambitious novel illustrative of the vicissitudes and discrepan- 
cies of life and social codes, It is the narrative of a girl who bore 
a countess’s coronet from her wandering, gambling father, and 
the stigma of peasant blood from her low-born mother. The lat- 
ter has ostracized her from society and her renegade father’s aris- 
tocratic relations, and the former has raised her above the cun- 
soe, Uittesnie kinspeople on her mother’s side. To aggravate this 
r perplexing social question, the girl is beautiful, haughty, 
brusque, uncompromising in character, rough in speech and of in- 
domitable spirit. When her father dies in a little Austrian 
mountain inn, leaving her the heiress to an old army coat minus 
the gold cord, a countess’s title and a debt of between three and 
four thousand florins, she starts out to maintain herself and ac- 
cumulate, coin by coin, the money to pay her debt. But poverty 
and beauty are such ill-assorted companions that this sturdy, 
‘muscular young countess, who defends her outraged sense of 
honor with her fists, finds herself constantly obliged to seek new 
masters and new work, until finally the good village priest estab- 
lishes her in an old, disused dairy, where she remains until she 
falls heiress to a large English estate, In England, she astonishes 
the natives by her magnificent presence, her independence and an 
ice fete which she gives in London in June, It is impossible to 
follow her through the further developments of her character and 
life. To the end she remains an untrained savage, her rudimentary 
virtues of honesty, courage and fidelity unsoftened by the graces 
of gentleness and love. The author has constructed and written 
her story with originality, close observation and delicacy of touch, 
but she has failed in producing the impression of real strength and 
beauty of character. The Countess Ulrica, it is true, won a bat- 
tle against fate, heredity, society and libertinism. She conquered 
adversity and won a plethora of worldly goods; but herself ‘she 
never conquered, (so cts. D. Appleton & Co.) 








NOT LEAST ATTRACTIVE among recent issues of Columbian 
literature is a story for boys called ‘ Diego Pinzon,’ by John Rus- 
sell Coryell, Pinzon was a Spanish lad who, much against his 
will, was carried off by his uncle, the commander of the Pinta, to 
make the first perilous trans-Atlantic voyage with the famous dis- 
coverer. The condition of the ships, the character of the crews, 
composed largely of convicts who gained their liberty by ogre | 
the journey, the tempests, the hardships, disappointments an 
mutinous uprisings which Columbus had to hor with are all told 
here with a spirit and verve that put the reader at once in sympa- 
thy with the actors in the story. This result is not accomplished 
by any sensationalism or sacrifice of credibility. What happened 
to oe in his forced trip, his antagonism, fisticuffs and final 
friendship with Juan the convict, their plunge overboard from the 
Pinta and subsequent wanderings on the island of Hayti, their 
discovery of gold and their final meeting of the fleet might doubt- 
less have happened to two venturesome boys in an adventurous 
age, Certainly ae is not the sufferer from this tale, for the 
author has very skilfully kept his pen clear of moot points, finding 
abundant material for his clever story in the lives of these two 
unchronicled boys. ($1.25. Harper & Bros.) 





Magazine Notes 

ITs September issue is one of the best numbers, if not the very 
best number, of Zhe Cosmopolitan that has yet appeared. From 
frontispiece to the poem that brings the number to a close 
every page is interesting. The three most striking contributions 
' ate perhaps Mary Hasbrock’s ‘ Jersey,’ in which is described the 
island of prize cows, Charles W. Dabney, Jr.'s, ‘Advance of Edu- 
cation in the South,’ and the pages devoted to the late George 
Pellew and his three poems. Mr. Howells writes most apprecia- 
np Mr, Pellew, who, he says, ‘ made one think of De Quincey, 
of Charles Lamb, of Leigh Hunt, of all those richly intellectual 
and social beings who failed on the side of the practical and the 
commercial, and endeared themselves even by their foibles.’ Murat 
's gossiping notes on ‘ The Chicago Convention of 1892,’ 
with its amusin 
John Brisben Walker's paper on the ‘Homestead Object Lesson,’ 
is as apropos o the railroad strike as of the violent out- 
at the Carnegie steel works. In lighter vein are Prof. H. 
H. Boyesen’s mary. ‘Social Strugglers,’ and Anna A. wy ge 
Amma-San.’ Two notable things about this number of the 
_ Magazine are the improved quality of its illustrations and the ab- 

Sence of its regular ‘ departments.’ 


—_ come and men may go—gubernatorial nominations 
nay be withheld and ministerial appointments conferred—but Dr. 
andrew D. White's ‘ Warfare of Science’ still rages in the pages 
The Popular Science Monthly. The instalment in the Septem- 
ber is Part II. of the chapter on Geography—the seven- 
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teenth of the New Chapters in the series. A lighter ol from an- 
other hand follows it—‘ The Delaware Indian as an Artist,’ with pic- 
torial illustrations. The writer of this interesting article, Dr. Charles 
C, Abbott, is impressed with the evidence of man's antiquity in 
the Delaware Valley, ‘of his gradual progress from a very primi- 
tive to a more cultured condition, and of retrogression at the dawn 
of the historic period.’ These be matters of auld lang syne, in- 
deed! Prof. Huxley rejoices over ‘The Decline of Bibliolatry ’ ; 

.S. Kingsley describes the important but little-known ‘ Marine 

iological La oa at Woods Holl—formerly Wood’s Hole,— 
between Buzzard’s Bay and Vineyard Sound; and ‘ Odors and the 
Sense of Smell’ is the engaging title of a discussion by Charles 
Henry. M. Henry is a Frenchman, and his article is translated 
from the Revue Scientifique; while from the Revue des Deux 
Mondes is transferred a study of ‘ Tobacco and the Tobacco Habit,’ 
by M. Jules Rochard, who holds the temperate opinion that ‘to- 
bacco is harmless to the mind, but it may have a mischievous influ- 
ence on the health and may cause serious diseases,’ The frontis- 
piece is a portrait of William Bartram, the early American natural- 
ist, 


‘My Saint '—the saint for whom Walter Herries Pollock finds a 

niche in the August Longman’s—may be the poet's mother, or his 
wife, or his daughter; but the fact that ‘her life is a life of devo- 
tion and care’ points to the maternal relationship. Grant Allen’s 
‘ Eight-Legged Friends’ are spiders—a species of small deer not 
usually regarded as friendly to mankind, often as the lives of hunted 
Huguenots used to be saved by providentially spun webs, hiding 
the fugitives from prying Catholic eyes. The historian of the crea- 
tures in question employs the word ‘friends’ in a Pickwickian 
sense only, for he never cultivated the acquaintance of Lucy and 
Eliza, —a himself with watching their attacks upon flies and 
wasps, during the summer that their web was suspended outside 
his drawing-room window. ‘The Ballad of Love and Death,’ by 
E, Nesbit, might more modestly have been styled ‘A Ballad,’ etc, 
Mrs, Hunt's ‘Mrs. Juliet’ and Mr. Norris’s ‘ His Grace,’ continue 
their course at opposite ends of the magazine. And Mr. Lan 
chats of ‘ The Wrecker,’ American Spelling, and the possibility 
interviewing authors. He finds it ‘ quite safe to praise Mr, Steven- 
son now, though he is so pared ’; he declares it to be always 
pleasant to quarrel with Brander Matthews; and he quarrels with 
The Author as pleasantly as one could wish. Mr, Lang hears 
that Mr. Black is to return to the hills, the heather and the lochs 
in his next romance, and he professes himself greatly cheered by 
the report. 

The Journal of American Folk-Lore for April-June contains a 
list of pee American plant-names compiled by Fanny D. B Hy 
which should be of interest to botanists and all lovers of wild 
plants. Of the many curious things that Baltimore Negroes have - 
observed, according to Mr. Collins Lee, one of the most curious is 
that ‘ jay-birds go down to hell every Friday with a grain of sand.’ 
It is not stated what they want of the sand down there. The de- 
scendants of German settlers in North Carolina are very super- 
stitious, Mr. N. C. Hoke says; but almost all the customs and 
rhymes that he gives seem to be of English or Scotch cy Oc- 
tave Thanet gives some examples of white folk-lore in Arkansas, 
Mr. Grinnell’s account of the development of a Pawnee myth, that 
of the ‘ Man who called the Buffalo,’ is most interesting. He shows 
that buffalo must have been lured into traps before the introduc- 
tion of horses made it possible to secure buffalo-meat by hunting, 
but to the makers of the myth the old customs had become strange. 
Alice C. Fletcher traces the history of a famous Indian mutual 
admiration society, the Hae-thu-Ska, or Grass Dance Society of 
the Omahas, still Kept up, in a spirit of reverence for old customs, 
by the civilized, tax-paying, voting and farming members of that 
tribe. 


Prof. Geffcken gives a woeful account of Berlin society in The 
New Review for August. The porert -stricken aristocracy 
monopolizes all the good offices, the subordinate officials are 
miserably paid, there is a large class of nouveaux riches who have 
barely escaped the penitentiary and who have corrupted art, lit- 
erature is at a low ebb, there are thousands of professional men 
who have no chance of employment, and the working classes 
spend their earnings in beer and have adopted socialism as a 
creed, The most malicious Frenchman could hardly paint a 
blacker picture. Mlle, Blaze de Bury, in a suggestive th 
somewhat rambling article, aims to connect Zola with the evolu- 
tionists—in itself not a difficult thing to do; but she tries to con- 
sider at the same time Zola as a myth-maker and Zola as an art- 
ist, and she gives the impression that the only books of his that 
she has read are ‘La Faute de l’Abbé Mouret’ and ‘ La Réye,’ 
‘ Scenes from the French Revolution,’ from unpublished letters of 
the Comte de Lally, and a batch of articles on the new Parliament 
are among the features of the number. 
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Boston Letter 


Down in the old Maine town of Fryeburg there was a centennial 
celebration last week, the well-known Academy of the town having 
then rounded out its hundred years of existence. To most people 
the fame of the Academy rests in the fact that Daniel Webster 
was one of its earliest preceptors, but its list of graduates is also 
worthy of notice. Gen. Samuel Fessenden, Abial Chandler, foun- 
der of the Chandler Scientific School at Dartmouth College, James 
R, the publisher, Rufus Porter, founder of The Sctentific 
American, and Benjamin Orr, who afterwards became a member 
of Congress, were students there, The mother of Artemus Ward and 
the mother of Gov. Andrew, the executive of Massachusetts during 
the War, were also uates. Of course there was the usual lon 
pe and the usual historical address, besides the oration deliver 

y President Hyde of Bowdoin College. But the most wong a | 
feature for literary people to notice was the letter written by W. 
D. Howells. cre Fryeburg matter is not, strictly speaking, 
legitimate supply for Boston correspondence, yet I will venture to 
give this letter of Mr. Howells almost in full, as probably it will not 
co eh reach readers west of Boston, The novelist wrote from 

ntervale ;— 


I have always remembered with pleasure the beautiful winter Sunday 

ich in your historic village, and where I made bold to a 
somewhat of your topography and landscape in one of my stories. 
found your somewhat ancient academy a most impressive feature in my 
memories of the place, I forget now whether it came into my scene or 
not, butit stands out in strong relief in the snowy stretch of village street 
which I still have so vividly before me. I learned at the time of my 
visit something of its long usefulness and honorable lineage, and I con- 
gratulate you with all my heart upon its reaching its hundredth year in 
@ prosperity as full of promise as it has been full of achievement. All 
Fryeburg greatly took my fancy and I have no doubt that if I had 
derived any part of my story from its life, I should have made a much 
better novel. The village was already interesting to me as the birth- 
place of my former publisher and long-time friend, James R. Osgood, 
who died so far from his early home the other day, and now lies in Eng- 
lish earth, I cannot let the occasion pass without saying my say in 
recognition of the brilliant talents and uncommon qualities of this scholar 
of your academy whom I knew best. He was as generous as he was 
adventurous ; he had a mind quick to conceive and prompt to execute; 
he carried into business the whole sympathy of a poet and the ardor 
of an idealist. A word from you sufficed for his swift intelligence; a 
word from him was a pledge which he felt bound to fulfil. If you have 
@ moment in your joy for affectionate respect, I think you could not more 
fitly employ it than in recalling the name of this distinguished towns- 
man of yours, and dedicating a sigh to his memory. 


The Rev. Dr, A. P, Peabody, writing from Beverly, recalled with 
| bascurtnd the kindness of the Dana and Osgood families during 


sojourn in Fryeburg sixty years ago, and added this little his- 
tore record — in 
at 


t was in August, in 1832, that I first preached 
ryeburg, and I had preached but a single Sunday yg! 
was in the church in this town, Beverly, in which I had 


been brought yo 

R ag the oldest graduate of Harvard College in point of 
age, Mr, William H. Tillinghast, the careful editor of the Quin- 
— Catalogue, writes me that he believes the Rev. William 

ington is living in Washington, D. C., in good health, men- 
tally and physically, and in that case to him belongs the honor of 
ow a oldest alumnus. He was a member of the class of 1821, 
and having been born Oct. 28, 1798, is just a year older than Dr, 
Russell of the class of 1826, and four years older than the Rev. 
Dr. Furness of the class of 1820, The Rev. Mr. Withington, I 
may add, is a Boston man, Dorchester being his native town. 
From a Barre paper I learn that Dr. Russell, who must now con- 
tent himself with the honors of being the second oldest graduate, 
recently st a very brisk game of croquet with his two brothers, 
George Russell of Worcester and James Russell of Lowell, the 
average age of the three players being eighty-seven years. 

A peculiar case tding an author’s proprietary rights in his 
manuscript is brought out by recent literary work of Dr. Dudley 
A, Sargent, head of the physical een at Harvard College. 
Next week a biography of John L. Sullivan, the famous boxer, is 
to be published, and Dr. Sargent some time ago was engaged to 
write a chapter in that book treating of Sullivan from the scientific 
point of view. The boxer visited Dr. Sargent at Cambridge to 
submit to examinations and measurements, and on the result of 

examinations Dr. Sargent compiled his chapter. Last Sun- 
day, however, one week before the publication of the book, there 
appeared in the New York Heradd an article by Dr. Sargent based 
upon this same scientific examination of the pugilist. For that 
article, of a few columns in length, the Cambridge professor re- 
ceived, as I am told, $1000, but the publishers of the book were 
inclined to find fault with his utilizing facts which they practically 


* The story Mr. Howells referred to is, of course, ‘A Modern Instance.’ 
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had submitted to him through the visit of Sullivan. Dr, Sargent 
explains his work for the Sullivan book on the ground that his in- 
terest in the matter was purely scientific, and that he had nothing 
to do with sporting interests. He adds that his investigations 
were made in the true spirit of scientific inquiry, and that he would 
not have kept the results of his examinations secret for $10,000, 
The question in point is whether he had theright to sell a second 
article upon a subject for which he had already been paid, and 
to sell it in advance of the publication of the latter; and that 
question opens a field of discussion. 

Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, who is at present in Paris, has 
presented the Boston Museum of Fine Arts with a picture of ‘ The 
Crucifixion,’ by L’Hermitte. The picture is expected to arrive 
very soon, and will then be placed on exhibition. Another in- 
teresting addition to the collection at the Museum is the set of 
= and drawings, numbering more than 20,000, bequeathed to 

arvard University by the late Dr. W. M. Randall. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes will celebrate his eighty+third birth- 
day next Monday, and will undoubtedly receive the warm con- 
gratulations of many friends, He is at present staying at his 
summer home at Beverly Farms. Near him, at Beverly, the Hon, 
Robert C, Winthrop is visiting his son, Robert C, Winthrop, Jr, 
Mr. Winthrop is one of the few survivors of the Harvard class of 
1828, while Dr. Holmes — in 1829. 

BosTON, August 23, 1892. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 





London Letter 


WHAT POOR BENIGHTED heathens who are left stranded in 
London on a bank holiday are to do with themselves, has not yet, 
as a problem, been solved. The first Monday in August, is ¢he 
bank holiday, par excellence, and | found myself on that fateful day 
one of the two or threewhom Fate had ordained should shew that 
the metropolis was not a desert wild. ‘The Oval '—that resource 
of every man, cricketers or no cricketers—possesses but few attrac- 
tions for the feminine mind. There is no dressing up there —no 
feasting and flirting there, It is all cricket, cricket pure and sim- 
ple. There is none of theglamor ofthe ‘ Eton and Harrow,’ or the 
geniality of the ‘Oxford and Cambridge.’ ‘ Lord’s’ is one place, 
and ‘the Oval’ is another. Wherefore, although the great match 
of the season came off on Monday last, and something like thirty- 
two thousand enthusiastic spectators were present, the fairer and 
more frivolous sex was but poorly represented. (N.B.—Thirty- 
two thousand at ‘the Oval’! Yet London likea depopulated city ! 
Doubtless anyone who had with me traversed the lone, lorn thor- 
oughfares of Oxford Street to Piccadilly on the last bank holiday, 
would bear out the truth of this assertion. The streets were as 
nearly empty as it has ever been my lot to see them, but if there 
did tar to be a place to go to, or any object to attract, like a 
magnet it drew all within reach to the spot.) 

his may account for another curious fact. The International 
Congress of Psycholoy (I believe that is its correct designation) 
had chosen Monday the 1st of August, of all days in the year, to 
hold its first meeting in University College, and it was suggested 
to me by one as much at a loss as myself, that our horses’ heads 
should be turned thither, when we had sufficiently explored the 
dreary streets. We expected to find a few learned savanés, and a 
sprinkling of enthusiastic auditors, We found the lecture hall of 
the University quite full, with the exception of two chairs, which 
seemed as t h they might have been left for our two selves, 
A very, ve’ erudite professor was speaking. What he was speak- 
ing about, I have not, I frankly own, the remotest idea. A pro- 
gram was put into my hands, but the prospectus of the course so 
terrified me by its wild and inhuman assimilations, that hastily 
Fut the society of the eminent psychologists, I elected to learn 
rom the papers, which would at least be intelligible, ‘ what good 
came of it all at last,’ as the child inquired anent the battle of 
Blenheim in the time-honored ballad. Accordingly, | learn from 
the Daily Graphic that one of the chief objects of the Congress 
is to obtain trustworthy data as to ghostly visions ; since the first 
meeting, which took place in 1889, undertook a statistical inquiry 
into the nature and frequency of hallucinations of the season. 
Prof. Sidgwick, Prof, James and Mr. Marillier made arrangement 
for a census of hallucinations at that time, and by the agency 0! 
410 collectors, mainly people of high education and full age, 17,000 
answers have been obtained on the subject, from persons residing 
in different lands, The report of these was delivered on Wednes- 
day last, being the third day of the Congress, when the lecture 
hall was full to suffocation, many people of mark being among 
the audience. The stories read aloud by Prof. Sidgwick were cer- 
tainly of a most thrilling and extraordinary character, and having 
been thoroughly sifted and investigated before being entered in 
his note beck, no one could demur to their authenticity ; but as it 
is impossible to quote, I can only observe that the conclusions to 
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‘be drawn from them will probably encourage the Psychical Society 
to pursue still further their researches into what is deemed at pres- 
ent the supernatural. 

At Horsham, in Sussex, a country village with but few claims to 
distinction of any kind, there took place a few days ago a gather- 
ing of some interest, for Horsham was the birthplace of Shelley, 
and on the 4th of August one hundred years ago Shelley was born. 
In addressing the assemblage, after a few of the usual forms had 
been gone through—some lyrics sung—and a recitation from the 
‘Cenci’ given,—Mr. Edmund Gosse referred in well-chosen and 
eloquent language to the witchery of Shelley’s poetry over youth, 
‘We must throw ourselves back to what we were at twenty,’ he 
said,‘ and recollect how dazzling, how fresh, how full of colors, and 
melody, and odor this poetry seemed to us, * * * We took 
him for what he seemed “a pard-like spirit, beautiful and swift” 
—and we thought to criticise him as little as we thought te judge 
the murmur of the forest, or the reflections of the moonlight on 
the lake. He was exquisite, unfettered, young like ourselves, yet 
as wise as a divinity.’ Mr, Gosse went on to confess what all‘ of 
as who have to /ook back thus to muse, must feel for themselves 
that the music of Shelley's poetry no longer strikes upon the inner 
chords of our nature, once maturity is reached, It is but now and 

in, in the dim light of a summer evening or amid the spectral 
mists of autumn, or perchance upon a starry night—in the solitude 
of mid-ocean, or in the silence of the wilderness—that the S/urm 
und Drang of middle-age will fall away, as it were, for the first 
hour, and the feelings, passions, emotions of youth once more burn 
within the soul. It is at such a time, amid such scenes, that the 

we loved in bygone days finds expression ; that such poets 
as Shelley have with us anew their old power, With whata master- 
hand he smote our English tongue! How he drew from it sweet- 
ness and strength, beauty and bitterness alike! It is surely fitting 
that, be his life what it might, we who owe so much to his genius, 
should now and then, as was done on Wednesday last, acknowl- 
edge our debt. 
eople who don’t read Shelley, and who don’t care for anythin 
or anybody sufficiently to soil the tip of a kid glove, may be lease 
with a blue and white little holiday volume yclept ‘ The Lazy Min- 
strel’ which comes to me from Fisher Unwin. There is nota line 
in the book which is not redolent of modern life in its coolest, most 
matter-of-fact aspect ; and yet the little vers de socéé¢é have a kind 
of dainty grace about them which shows that the author has at 
least appreciated those exquisite ‘bits’ from Prior and his con- 
temporaries which deal with like themes—the follies, coquetries, 
whims and fashions of the day,—if he has not risen to their level 
in ‘ The Lazy Minstrel.’ 

A writer whose personality is little known to the literary public, 
yet who rejoices in a very comfortable income from the stead 
sale of her books—notably, of ‘ The Schénberg-Cotta Family’ an 
the ‘Diary of Kitty Trevilian’—is Mrs, Rundell Charles, whom I 
lately visited at her pretty cottage home near Hampstead Heath. 
Mrs. Charles has just the sort of mild, cheerful, pleasing appear- 
ance one might expect, and the little touches of humor which re- 

her stories are to be found lurking in the corners of her mo- 
mouth and expressiveeyes. She is not at present writing fic- 
, but has recently completed a series of small devotional works, 
which has been a solace and occupation during a period of anxiety 
and prolonged nursing. That, however, is at an end, and the 
nds of numerous editors and publishers may now meet with 
some satisfaction. ‘ The Schénberg-Cotta Family ’ still continues to 
be the most popular of Mrs. Charles’ works; but for my part, I 
prefer‘ Kitty Trevilian,’ It goes deeper into human nature, and 
is more variety, and more action altogether in the tale. 

There is a special effort now being made to induce some enter- 
prising manager of a London theatre to devoteit solely to afternoon 

ormances. It can easily be understood that on account of 

Ventilation, etc., afternoon and evening performances at the same 

theatre are undesirable ; but as there are many people who from 

causes do not go out afrer dinner, yet who would fain see 

all that is to be seen, and gotoevery place that others go to, it 

seems as if full houses would easily be had for plays to begin, say 
at three, concluding about six. 

As a matter of fact, the hour at which most pieces begin often 

8 people who are not inveterate theatre-goers from attending. 
, they need not witness the one-act farce which leads off ; 
even if they only arrive about half-past eight or nine, it means 

the dinner hour, and rushing off from the dinner-table. 

Few Londoners dine before half-past seven or eight o'clock, and 
: is a curious circumstance that whereas we rarely mind being 
_ asked to make the time a quarter of an hour or so /a¢er, we cannot 

_ Shure to antedate it by five minutes! It seems to break into the 

mole day. From breakfast time we are in ascramble. We keep 





about it at odd moments. We are in such mortal fear of 
that ‘we dine earlier to-night because of going to the 
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theatre,’ that —e can be done, no other business or pleasure 
can be undertaken throughout the many hours beforehand. As 
for the suburban population, an afternoon theatre would simply 
turn every man, woman and child into a play-goer. 

Mrs, Annie S, Swan, a Scotch writer, has again been the victim 
of a peculiarly unfortunate memory. A few years ago she brought 
out a tale and named it ‘ The Pearl of Orr's Haven,’ rather to the 
bewilderment of lovers of Mrs. Stowe’s brilliant and pathetic story, 
‘The Pearl of Orr's Island ’; and she now follows in the wake of 
another celebrated novel, Hannah More’s ‘ Coelebs in Search of a 
Wife,’ with ‘A Bachelor in Search of a Wife’! Hannah More 
may not be men read nowadays, but the name of this, her most 
important work, has passed into a household word among English 
people. It is a pity Mrs. Swan should have forgotten it. 

L, B, WALFORD, 





The Lounger 


Mr. GLADSTONE, the head of the new British Government, is a 
distinguished author; Mr. Morley, the Irish Secretary, is one of 
the ablest of living writers of English ; Prof. Bryce, Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, is an historian of high rank; Sir George 
O, Trevelyan, Secretary for Scotland, nephew and lig sd of 
Macaulay, is a /¢¢¢érateur of unusual gifts; the young Viceroy of 
Ireland, Lord Houghton, is himself a poet, as well as the son and 
successor of a well-known man-of-letters; and even Lord Rose- 
bery, the foreign Secretary, has written at least one book, a life of 
Pitt, It woul hardly do for Members of Parliament to indulge— 
as American Senators have been known to do—in flings at 
‘literary fellers ’ ! 





THE INGREDIENTS used by Mrs, Richmond Ritchie in the 
preparation of the broth she serves from her ‘ Witches’ Caldron ’ 
are very different from those used by the witches in Macbeth, 
Instead of ‘ eye of newt and toe of frog,’ we have delightful mem- 
ories of a happy childhood—a childhood passed in intimate asso- 
ciation with so father and in the society of his friends, Not only 
did the most interesting people find their way to Thackeray's 
house, but even when the moralist travelled about with his family 
he was sure to find some one he knew travelling the same ° 
His daughter tells us how he started off one a with his litt 
girl to make the grand tour of the Continent. They sailed ina 

acket-boat from London Bridge, Thackeray in a grey wide-awake 

at, with three new sketch-books in his pocket. No sooner had 
they got well aboard than they recognized a group of friends, none 
others than the Kingsley family, consisting of the Rector of Chel- 
sea, his wife and his two sons (Charles Kingsley was the elder 
of the two), then going abroad for the father’s health. The junior 
Kingsleys wore brown felt hats ‘ with very high and pointed crowns, 
and with very broad brims, of a different shape from Thackeray's 
“ commonplace felt.” ’ 





IT WAS A STORMY CROSSING, and poor little Anne Thackeray 
sat by Mrs. Kingsley, ‘ miserable, uncomfortable and watching in 
a dazed and hypnotized sort of way the rim of Charles Kingsley’s 
hat, as it rose and fell against the horrible horizon.’ Any one 
has crossed the Channel in rough weather knows all about that 
*horriblehorizon.’ I have crossed the Channel in very bad weather, 
but I am a pretty good sailor, so that I did not suffer as much as 
most of my compagnons de voyage did, but the mental strain was 
something I shall never forget. Not to see the sights all around 
me and to forget if possible the pitching and rolling of the boat, 
required an eflort nothing short of heroic, I dared not look about 
the deck, so { had per force to keep my eyes on the ‘horrible 
horizon,’ which hid anything but the repose that usually attaches 
to the sky-line, for it rose and fell with the motion of the boat, 





In Lewes's Lire OF GOETHE is quoted a letter from Thack- 
eray in which the latter says, writing from Weimar :— 

Of winter nights we used to charter sedan chairs in which we were 
carried th the snuw to those pleasant Court entertainments, I 
for my part was fortunate enough to purchase Schiller’s sword, which 
formed a part of my Court costume and still hangs in my study, and puts 
me in mind of days of youth the most kindly and delightful. 

Ina footnote Mrs. Ritchie adds :— 

So he wrote in 1855, but a few years after he gave the sword toa 
friend for whom he had a great affection, and who carried it back to 
America as a token of good will and sympathy. This friend was Bay- 
ard Taylor, a true knight, and worthy to carry the honorable, bloodless 
weapon. 

Being curious to know whether Mr. Taylor's widow still had it 
among her treasured possessions, or whether her husband in his 
turn had given it to some friend ‘for whom he had a great affec- 
tion,’ I wrote to Mrs. Taylor, and in due time received from 
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Babylon, L. I., the een eee +—‘ Schiller's court sword was 
among the few mementos Mr. Taylor took with him to Berlin, 
shortly before his death. When his last will was made known, it 
was found that he bequeathed the sword to the Schiller-house in 
Weimar—its true place. I last saw it there a year ago, kept in a 
glass case with other valued relics relating to Schiller.’ 





‘WHY NOT MAKE a note of artists, authors, etc., called out by 
the Buffalo strike ?,’ writes one of my correspondents, a literary 
assoc ‘Henry Gallup Paine of Puck is adjutant, 1st Battal- 

12th Regiment ; H, W. McVickar, the artist, is with Troop A; 
W. J. Henderson, music-critic of the 7imes, is in,the Naval Re- 
serve, Of course you know others. In London there is a vol- 
unteer regiment known as the Artists’ Corps—or something to that 
effect. “tthe Lawyers’ Corps is called the Devil's Own.)’ 1 don't 
* know others,’ as it happens ; for while Col. F. V. Greene of the 
71st — is an author, and an able one, he is still more of a 
soldier by hereditary taste, training and experience. If I were a 
militiaman, by the way, other things being equal, I should prefer 
to belong to a regiment commanded by an ex-officer of the regu- 
lar army, or a man who had at least seen actual service in time of 
war. I should feel, not that there was less likelihood of my get- 
ting killed, perhaps, but that if my life was to be lost, there would 
be more probability of its being wisely sacrificed. The above 
note (and this, too, is by the way) is the first intimation I have had 
that the Naval Reserve has been called out to flog the switchmen. 
I suppose it has blockaded the port of Buffalo, and is destroying 
the enemy’s commerce on the Lakes. 





ALL UNWITTINGLY, it seems, I have been the means of verify- 
ing a prophecy of Victor Hugo’s. The story of the poet's vati- 
cination was told in the Obituary Notes in the 7mes of May 27 ; 
but I overlooked it, in reading the paper that day, and although 
I heard of it shortly afterwards, I have only been able to find and 
copy it out within the past few days :— 


An interesting figure has disappeared from the newspaper world of 
Paris by the death of Richard Lesclide, who was for many years the 
hee Secretary to Victor Hugo, and wrote a book about him—a 

eceptive ‘Victor Hugo Intime,’ He reflected in Vacquerie’s journal 
practical views of Hugo on the politics of the times. He, unlike the 
secretaries of Sainte-Beuve, had a discretion which was proof against 
everything. He contributed nothing to gossip about Hugo. He was 
vain of his correctness, and Hugo pleasantly predicted that some day 
Lesclide would be punished for his vanity; he would make some trivial 
mistake in spelling and fall ill of it. In this Hugo was a good prophet. 
The mistake happened in a letter to a Boston editor. The Lounger of 
The Critic noticed it without malice; Lesclide had spelled Juliette 
Lamber’s name ‘Lambert,’ Lesclide would have been hurt enough by 
a correction made in Paris; made in New York, by an American, it 
ptt as he said himself, without exaggeration, ‘une correction presque 


I have no recollection of the circumstance narrated in the 
Times, and heartily regret that my non-malicious note should have 
hastened the death of so discreet and sensitive a secretary. 





ALL SORTS OF REASONS are given why certain women have 
— upon the stage. Some have done so because they were pro- 
essional beauties, others because they were divorcées, others still 
because they were dwarves or ‘ midgets.’ But there is only one, so 
far as I know, who has given as her excuse the fact that she ‘still 
carries a bullet in her body,’ the memento of a murderous assault 
by a depraved male nurse. 


* The Critic's BOSTON CORRESPONDENT,’ writes Argus, ‘ gives 
a highly interesting list of the books most valued by a writer in 
the Mew England Courant of July 2, 1722, supposed to have been 
i "gpa Franklin. The fourth title is 74e Athenian Ora- 
ele. Your correspondent asks, “How many private libraries of 
to-day have these books?” On this I venture to ask a question 
which, I confess, has a seamy side behind its outward show of 
purely bookish interest. Are there any copies of 7he Athenian 
Oracie in America? Of all the earlier publications relating to gen- 
eral literature and journalism, I know of none so crammed with 
queer facts, stories, whimsicalities, theological and scientific lore 
in pithy form as this quaintest of old John Dunton’s publications. 
The British Museum has a copy, and my own, which is more com- 
plete, came into my possession nearly twenty years ago. I am 
curious to know if, and where, other copies are to be seen in this 
country, as I have not met with an American collector or dealer 
who had any knowledge of this most interesting of all books to me, 
because of its infinite variety of contents, suited to every mood, 
and always readable. It was variously entitled 7he Athenian 
Oracle, Mercury and Gazette. My copy contains all the issues 
for 1691-2-3-4, with the supplements and indexes.’ 
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THE EDITOR of a morning newspaper has little time to polish 
and perfect his periods, the editor of an evening paper has practi- 
cally none. His opportunities of revision are as mz/ (so to speak) 
as those of an extemporaneous speaker. In the afternoon edi- 
tion of a morning paper that prides itself on the purity of its Eng- 
lish, I found the other day a declaration that the term ‘spell- 
binder’ ‘ marks a special style of orator of the florid type who make 
up for their lack of ideas by the abundance of their language.’ The 
relative pronoun is as fatal to the hurried writer as is the banana- 
skin to the heel of the overdue pedestrian. 





Europe’s Oldest Literary Society 


THE OLDEST literary society in Europe, L’Académie des Jeux 
Floraux de Toulouse, has just announced the subject for the lit- 
erary competition of 1893. This society, founded in 1323 by seven 
burghers of Toulouse, has continued its sessions, with some in- 
terruptions, down to the present day, and duly awarded its flowery 

rizes, The name Jeux Floraux (Floral Games) is misleading in 

nglish, as jeux in this case means, not games, but literary 
competitions, and the epithet ‘ floral’ refers merely to the prizes, 
which are flowers of gold or silver. The subject proposed for 
next year’s competition, to be written in French prose, is ‘ L’Eloge 
de Péire Goudelin,’ the general scope of the article to be the com- 
pore of the works of this once famous poet with those produced 

y the poets of the present Provencal Renaissance, the Félibres, 
The prize promised the successful competitor is a golden eglantine 
bin 45° francs. Full details of the conditions to be observed in 
competing for this prize can be obtained by writing to the Secretary 
of the Academy at Toulouse, 

Pierre Goudelin (or Goudouli) was born in Toulouse in 1579 
and died there on Sept. 10, 1649. His father was a noted surgeon 
and a man of substance, who wished to make his son a lawyer. 
Pierre studied and took his degree, but instead of practising law, 
spent his life in making verses, in which art he could well sustain 
comparison with e of his contemporaries of northern France, 
Born atthe end of the sixteenth century, he apparently came ex- 

ressly to fix the character of the Romano-Provengal tongue of 
his epoch, in which he always wrote, Nature, sweet and smiling 
as she shows herself in Languedoc, is faithfully reflected in its har- 
monious, picturesque and brilliant tones. Goudelin’s talent was 
marvellously supple and facile. He moved easily in any harness, 
and to him the complicated systems of versification then in vogue 
were no restraint. No poet has ever more faithfully portrayed 
youthful beauty, springtime with its almond-blossoms and dew- 
sprinkled daisies, fresh meadows enveloped in morning mist 
through which the level ruddy sun-rays strike against the willow- 
trees by the brookside, deep blue skies and verdant fields, starry 
nights in which the plaintive ripple of the distant rivulet is ac- 
cented by the cricket's chirp andthe dull boom of the frog, In his 
poems we fairly smell the flowers of which he makes his poetic 
posy, as he unrolls his series of May-time pictures. Goudelin 
wrote not only pastoral and love-songs ; he occasionally touched a 
much deeper chord, as in his poem on the death of a friend, and 
his stanzas on the assassination of Henry IV. In these and 
others the elevation of thought and the beauty of the images is 
equalled only by the magnificence of the style. 

Much of Goudelin’s work, unfortunately, is no longer interesting 
except to those who have made a special study of the manners 
and customs of southern France, because so much of it refers to 
customs entirely past and gone, that have died a natural death or 
been swept away by the hurricane of civil war and revolution. In 
1887 a complete and authoritative edition of his works was pub- 
lished in Toulouse. (‘ CEuvres de Pierre Goudelin ; par le Dr. T. 
B. Noulet. Toulouse, Ed. Privat. 1887, 2 frs.’) As old age ' 
came on, Goudelin, whose talent and popularity had won him lit- 
tle money, was fo.ced peng ! to sell off his patrimony. It 
seemed as if the brilliant poet, the glory of Languedoc, might die 
in poverty; but Toulouse, to her honor, voted him a pension of 
three hundred livres. The illustrious old man could then serenely 
wait for Death, who, coming slowly, overtook him at last one day 
in the cloister of the Augustinians, where, as was his habit, he 
walked, knocking gently with his old man’s staff upon the tombs. 

Sé fugats ouey, ca dits l’auribo 
fe us attraparé douma: 
estiéro de cado ma 
Flagel de la persquno bibo. 
(Le noubélo floureto del Ramelet Moundi, \ Péire Goudouli), 
Fliest thou to-day, so says cruel Death, 
To-morrow, then, I'll hold thee fast, 
From either hand my darts I cast, 
And flay all living things of breath. 

(The new flowers of the Toulousain bouquet. Pierre Goudelin). 

CATHARINE A, JANVIER. 
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The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

‘THE KIND CONFESSOR’ and his waiting crowd of penitents 
Zamacois’ amusing picture, etched by Courtry, is the frontispiece 
of the September Magazine of Art. Marion Hepworth Dixon 
writes of Onslow Ford, one of the most pleasing of contemporary 
British sculptors. . The illustrations show some of his charmin 
plastic fancies. Some of the late Charles Keene's pen-and-in 
sketches from life, so much better than his cartoons, illustrate an 
article by M. H. Spielmann. Mr. C. Ricketts has a graceful alle- 
gorical design (full-page) to accompany Mr. Theodore Watts’s 
sonnet on Shelley, given in a recent number of Zhe Critic. An 
atticle on the eesany ee ong Bernard Evans, follows one by 
Lord Ronald Gower ‘ On Some Portraits of Marie Antoinette,’ and 
is followed by one on the new Grafton Gallery in London, all three 
being illustrated. The artistic ‘Decoration of Ceilings’ is shown 
in examples from English private houses. The Illustrated Note- 
Book gives small illustrations of some recent acquisitions of the 
National Gallery. 

—Mr. Ernest Knaufft, well-known to Chautauquans, is to edit 
‘an illustrated monthly for home art study,’ to be called The Art 
Student, publication of which will begin on Oct. 1 at 40 East 23d 
Street, this city. 





The Shelley Centenary 
THE HORSHAM MEMORIAL , 
[The London 7imes, August 5] 

THE mural tablet for the parish church has already been pre- 
pared, It is of white marble, and bears the simple inscription :— 
Percy ByssHE SHELLEY. 

BORN IV. AUG., MDCCXCII. 

DIED VIII, JUL., MDCCCXXII. 

This tablet, which will be put up at once, is to occupy a place 
on the wall under the church tower, where already are to be found 
the memorials of several of the Shelley family, Horsham Church 
is one of the finest specimens of fourteenth century architecture in 
a county singularly rich in such examples, and no worthier shrine 
for the memory of a great poet could well be chosen. From the 
corner in which the tablet is to be placed the porch opens out into 
the quiet little churchyard, surrounded with sheltering trees. It 
is such another spot as that churchyard at Lechdale of which 
Shelley himself wrote :— 

Here couldI hope * * * 

* * * That death did hide from human sig..t 
Sweet secrets, or beside its breathless s'eep, 
That loveliest dreams perpetual watch did keep. 

At the eastern extremity of the south aisle a small brass marks 
‘The Family Vault of Sir Timothy Shelley, Bart., of Field Place, 
and Lady Elizabeth Shelley, his widow’ ; and to these, the parents 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley, as well as to Sir Bysshe Shelley, his 
grandfather, memorial tablets stand at the other end of the 
church, 

In one important part, therefore, the designs of the centenary 
committee can be said to have been attained; but the most am- 
bitious part of the scheme still remains in suspense. For the es- 
tablishment of the Shelley Library and Museum some 5000/, or 
10,000/, will be needed, and as yet no considerable portion of that 
sum has been forthcoming. he committee, however, are confi- 
dent that their purpose has only to become more widely known 
among the thousands by whom the name of Shelley is revered in 
order to meet with the necessary support. The whole charge of 

arrangement is in the hands of Mr, J. Hanley Little, of Rudg- 
wick, Horsham, and Mr. J. J. Robinson of Arundel, the honorary 
Secretaries of the committee, to whose efforts it is largely due that 

centenary scheme has already been carried through so far. 

Of that part of the scheme which was most to realize—the 
convention of a public meeting on the 1ooth anniversary of Shel- 
ley’s birth—it can only be said that it was entirely successful, 
and that the Albion Hall, in which the meeting was held, was 
quite filled with an audience that entered most heartily into the 
Spirit of the occasion. Besides Mr. Gosse’s address on Shelley, 
some of Shelley’s lyrics were gang By Mr. Herbert Sims Reeves 
and Miss Ada Tomlinson, and Miss Alma Murray 
admirable reading of the closing scene from ‘The Cenci,’ The 

nificance of the occasion was further emphasized by a’ small, 
but highly interesting, collection of Shelley relics. This included 
lature portraits of Sir Timothy a and Sir Bysshe Shelley, 
Many original letters of the poet, and copies of the first editions of 
his works. Notable among these was the ‘Address to the Irish 
a. dated Dublin, 1812, and marked at 5d. An advertisement 
tible front page of the pamphlet announces that ‘the lowest pos- 


Price is set on this publication, because it is the intention of 





ave a most . 
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the author to awaken in the minds of the Irish poor a knowledge 
of their real state.’ 


Althorp Library and Its New Owner 
(The London Daily Chronicle] ‘ 

THE OLD MAXIM about its being an ill wind which blows no- 
body any good has never been more completely verified than in the 
case of the Althorp Library; and the national calamity which 
we were preparing to mourn has turned out to be a cause for re- 
joicing. That this magnificent library would be sold sooner or 
ater there has been for a long time very little doubt; that it would 
be purchased e# d/oc and given to the nation seemed beyond even 
the vagaries of the dreamer of dreams. Such, however, is un- 

uestionably the case, and the transaction will certainly rank as 
the most important and unique since books became objects of sale 
and purchase. Before the whole of the arrangements are com- 
pleted Mrs. Rylands, the actual purchaser, will find her banking 
account close upon half a million sterling less than it would other- 
wise have been, but she will be more than compensated for this by 
the reflection that she has done a noble deed, and that for all time 
her name will be associated with the finest collection of books ever 
collected together by one man. Briefly—and we are not writing 
without the best authority—the history of the transaction, or rather 
movements, is this :— 

When the late John Rylands, of Manchester, died in December, 
1889, and left his widow and second wife an enormous fortune, 
this generous lady formed a determination to perpetuate in some 
manner her husband's memory, and the gift of a great library to 
Manchester (for, although the rumor of its destination has not 
been either officially confirmed or denied, there is, we think, very 
little doubt of its being Cottonopolis), where the greater portion of 
this wealth had been accumulated, seemed the most desirable 
method of doing this. While P esident of Rawdon College at 
Leeds, the Rev. S. G, Green, D.D. (now secretary of the Religious 
Tract Society), became acquainted with the great Manchester 
merchant, and this ripened into an intimate friendship, so much so, 
in fact, that the late Mr, cage left Dr. Green a very substantial 
legacy, amounting, we believe, to something like 5000/, When 
Mrs. Rylands had decided upon forming a library, she secured the 
valuable assistance of Dr. Green's son, J. Arnold Green, who is 
his father’s private secretary. Arnold Green has.a very wide and 
sound knowledge of books, and since the beginning of 1890 has 
been purchasing and placing commissions in all quarters. For 
some months he was scouring the Continent for rarities, the great- 
est acquisition being a copy of the ‘ Biblia Pauperum,’ a beautiful 
example, with the illustrations uncolored, of the first edition, exe- 
cuted between the years 1440 and 1450. We believe we are cor- 
rect in saying that this copy is from the Borghese Library, the sum 

aid for it being 15,000 francs, or about 632/, The utmost secrecy 
Fad to be observed in connection with this work, which was bought 
through a bookseller of Venice, owing to the jealousy of the Ital 
Government lest a national treasure should slip entirely out of the 
country. This difficult and delicate task of transmission was at 
length effected with the co-operation of a firm of English bankers, 
It may be pointed out that this copy is of the same issue as those 
in the British Museum and the Althorp collection, so that, in spite 
of the minute differences which exist between the three copies, we 
trust that the duplicate will be either given or sold to some great 
local library which does not yet possess an example of this truly 
wonderful incunabulum ‘picture Bible.’ A considerable portion 
of the 20,000/, which Arnold Green has spent during the last two 

ears has gone in modern books, and these, for the most part, have 
one rebound in morocco or other leather by the best bookbinders 
in London, each subject being bound in a distinct color, and each 
volume having the initials ‘J. R.’ (7. ¢., John Rylands) stamped on 
it. In this section of modern works—in which, of course, the Al- 
thorp Library is very deficient—there are very many rarities, and 
not a few which are unique. In the latter category comes a 

of the first edition of Ruskin’s poems—a present, with tag 
inscription, from the great art critic’s mother to a friend. 
uniqueness of this particular volume arises from the fact that it 
contained a poem to the author’s sweetheart of which Mrs, Ruskin 
disapproved, and which, therefore, she ruthlessly removed. This 
deficiency is, however, now supplied, and practically the volume is 
complete, but its abstract interest is not in any way lessened. 
infinity of treasures and rarities which will at no distant date be 
housed under one roof and open to the inspection of all cannot be 
enumerated in this place, and we must content ourselves for the 
present in giving a few facts which have not until now been made 
public, The conditions upon which the collection will be given 





to the nation and its exact location in Manchester are matters 
which it would be premature to discuss, but we may say this much 
—that there is very little fear of a repetition of the disgraceful 
fiasco which recently attended Mr, Tate’s generous offer. 






















































The Superior Sex 
[Aut Andrew Lang aut Diabolus, in London Daily News.) 

MIss MOLLIE ELLIOT SEAWELL is a young lady who sticks to 
her guns. Some months ago she boldly maintained the thesis 
that women, in art and literature, were no match for men. This 
she did in an American journal, and some of her sex, with their 
own noble logic, ceased to subscribe to the paper, while many 
others wrote refutations. Miss Seawell pulverized them, and 
retired on her laurels. But, lo! there came forth a champion 
from the camp of the men, the redoubtable Colonel Higginson, 
who was, as it were, the Columbus of Miss Emily Dickinson, and 
discovered a continent of poetry where others had only seen a 
misty ocean of bad rhymes and bad grammar, The gallant Col- 
onel averred that Miss Seawell had omitted many celebrated 
ladies from her argument, and spoke of her ‘ outburst against her 
own sex.’ The fair Penthesilea of common sense then girt on her 
armor, and she does battle with the Colonel in Zhe Critic. She 
did not make outbursts against her own sex, she declares; she 
yg Ege them in their proper place. Women easily take the prize 
as as the Affections and Emotions are concerned. See Sir 
Barnes Newcome’s Lecture on ‘The Poetry of the Affections,’ 
where he charged heavily in favor of woman. It is only in ‘ the 
mere intellect’ that men, if we may say so, ‘ have the inner track,’ 
Each sex has its ogee and Miss Seawell thinks it would be 
*highly unreasonable to claim for women complete and universal 

iority over men.’ As if being reasonable had anything to do 

with the question! Nor does Miss Seawell hold that new exam- 
ples of superior females have really been discovered. She rather 
doubts whether Sappho wrote her own verses, and here, we think, 
she is less than usually candid. The poem quoted by Longinus 
would alone establish Sappho’s fame, and nobody says that it was 
really written by Phaon. She still avers that ‘no immortal work’ 
Sa gr can be found. Mr. Samuel Butler, to be sure, thinks 
t the Odyssey was composed by a lady; but the learned have 
not yet come into his view, which we respectfully commend to 
Colonel ee 

Women not begin to write in 1870, this lady says. ‘ They 
have been thinking, working, and writing ever since men began 
doing the same things '—witness Sappho, Erinna, Louise Labé, 
‘the matchless Orinda,’ Mrs. Barbauld, and many other examples. 
The Colonel thinks that Fanny Mendelssohn, not Felix, wrote 
‘Songs Without Words.’ Miss Seawell says that it is very likely. 
: are so inferior to Mendelssohn’s own that it is extreme 
probable Fanny did write the greater part of them.’ Miss Seawell 
even doubts whether Mrs, Greene invented the cotton-gin. Finally, 
the Colonel thinks ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ contains the only great 

tious character of the last half-century. Miss Seawell replies 
that ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’ is not literature at all, and to that mag- 
nanimous hero she prefers Becky Sharp. ‘Uncle Tom’ is ‘beneath 
criticism as a literary effort.’ What a terrible young lady! and 
where is respect for ‘ The Flag’? 

The truth is that the clever young women of the States, being 
emancipated of course, have delivered themselves from popular 
claptrap. They have suddenly taken to admiring what is old, and 
classical, and of good report. They like books for their excellence, 
not for their popularity, or their American origin. They recognize 
the calm facts of the universe, and mock at Mr. E. P. Roe. This 
is a rather discomfiting result of education—for Colonel Higginson. 
But we hope that Miss Seawell will be cautious about the Mortal 
Muse, the Aiclian Sappho. 





Current Criticism 


PROF, FREEMAN'S TASTES AND HABITS.—Among the writers 
whom he most disliked were Plato, Carlyle, and Ruskin, in none 
of whom could he see any merit. Neither, although very fond of 

Greek and Roman classics generally, did he seem to enjoy any 
of the Greek poets except Homer and Pindar, and, to some extent, 
Aristophanes. * * * Among English poets, his preference 
was for the old heroic ballads, such as the songs of Brunanburh 

Maldon, and, among recent writers, for aoe fs ‘ Lays.’ 
* * * It may be doubted if he had read a line of Shelley, Keats, 
Wordsworth, or Tennyson. He blamed Walter Scott for mis- 
representing history in ‘Ivanhoe,’ but constantly read the rest of 
his stories, taking special pleasure in ‘ Peveril of the Peak. He 
bestowed warm praise upon ‘ Romola,’ on one occasion reading it 
through twice in a single journey. Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Mary Barton,’ 
Marryat’s ‘Peter Simple,’ Trollope’s ‘The Warden’ and ‘Bar- 
chester Towers,’ and, in early days, Warren’s ‘Ten Thousand a 
Year’ were among his favorites. * * * Healways knew what 
he meant an article to contain before he sat down to his desk ; 
and in his historical researches he made each step so certain that 
he seldom required to reinvestigate a point or to change, in revis- 
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ing for the press, the substance of what he had said. In his lit- 
erary habits he was singularly methodical and precise, so much so 
that he could carry on three undertakings at the same time, keep- 
ing on different tables in his working rooms the books he needed 
for each, and passing at stated hours from one to the other, It is 
often observed that the extent to which all who write are drawn 
into journalism, and forced to write quickly, hastily, and profusely, 
must tend to injure literature both in matter and in manner. In 
point of matter, Freeman, though for the best part of his life a 
very prolific journalist, writing two long articles a week durin 
twenty years, did not seem to suffer. He was as exact, clear, an 
thorough at the end as he had been at the beginning. On his 
style, however, the results were not wholly fortunate. It retained 
its force and its point, but it became diffuse.—Prof. James Bryce, 
in The English Historical Review. 





‘INADEQUATE MEANS OF SUPPORT,.’— Zhe Academy of July 
16 published the list of pensions granted during the last year and 
charged upon the English Civil List. Among those granted on 
account of scholarship or literary eminence, we note one of 100/, a 
year to the widow = the late Mr, E. A. Freeman, the historian; 
one of 25/, a year to each of the three daughters of the late Rev. 
F. H. A. Scrivener, ‘in consideration of the eminence of their 
father as a Biblical scholar, and of their inadequate means of sup- 

ort’; and one of 50/. to the widow of Mr. c. H. Bettany. Mr. 

dward Walford receives a pension of 1oo/.; Dr. George Gore one 
of 1507; Mr. H. D. Macleod one of 100/,—all for services rendered 
to science or literature. Mr, Henry Bradley’s admirable work on 
the ‘ New English Dictionary’ is recognized by a pension of 150/. 
Most people will hear with surprise of the 40/, granted to Mrs, 
Mary Gray Garden, ‘in consideration of the literary merits of her 
father, the late James Hogg.’ The Ettrick Shepherd died fifty- 
seven years ago, and that a daughter of his is still alive is an un- 
expected revelation. There are seventeen pensions in all, and 
their amount is 1200/, Two things are noteworthy in the list : 
the meagreness of the amounts granted, and the painful addendum 
that comes back like a refrain at the end of almost every one of 
the announcements—‘in consideration of inadequate means of 
support.’ However, the disclosures recently made in the case of 
Miss A. B. Edwards and her pension may show that the phrase 
is only a conventional formula, 7he Evening Post. 





MESMERISM AND THE KODAK.—Now, the wandering Indian 
jugglers have puzzled many a European by seeming to cause a 
mango-tree to grow out of the ground in the space of ten or fifteen 
minutes, And ‘By the way,’ says Mr. Lang in speaking of clair- 
voyance, ‘an Amgrican gentleman has lately agg aa an 
Indian conjurer dWing the mango tree trick. e saw the tree, 
but the camera did not, \t produced a photograph of the juggler 
without the tree, Thus the audience must have been “ hypno- 
tized” into seeing what did not exist, and glamour is a fact, and 
miracles occur.’ In this instance, assuming that there is no mis- 
take as to the facts of the case, the photographer’s camera acted 
the part of the medizeval ‘four-leaved clover’; and the supposed 
mango tree was as much an optical delusion as the ‘ massy oaken 
trunk” whick the spectators at Haddington thought they saw 
trailed along by Sir Walter's barn-door fowl. Whether or not a 
whole company can be unwittingly mesmerized is an open ques- 
tion: or rather it would be a question if Mr. Lang’s story cannot 
be substantiated. But if what is stated did actually occur, then 
the camera has only to be brought to bear upon similar ‘mango- 
trees’ to prove beyond disproof that spectators may be—and in 
India are daily—hypnotized without having the least idea that they 
are under the influence of any will but their own.— The National 
Observer. 





THE NOVELIST’s SECRET.—Poe once professed to reveal the 
secret and origin of his singular creations, but critics distrust the 
statements in the famous treatise on the ‘ Philosophy of Compo- 
sition,” The pretence that works of imagination can be planned 
and executed as deliberately as an architect plans and builds a 
house does not now impose on anyone, Poe was, as Lowell de- 
scribed him, ‘three-fifths genius and two-fifths sheer fudge,’ and 
his most solemn avowals are to be taken with a liberal pinch of 
salt, Yet how interesting it would be if a story-teller could ex- 
plain the precise process of mind by which he originates a charac- 
ter or invents a situation. We have had psychological studies in- 
numerable from M. Bourget and others; will no writer on psy- 
chology shed light on the mysteries whereby creations of the im- 
— are called into being and made to play their mimic parts? 

ackeray’s characters surprised himself; they spoke and acted 


in a manner which proved they were often beyond his control. 
That shows that he at least was not deliberate, and that he did 
not always quite understand his own conceptions. ‘Now how the 
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deuce did you come to say that?’ he frequently asked of some 
self-willed puppet. Our descendants may be able to explain these 
things. Some ed a psychological writer may arise who will make 
the mysteries of the brain as simple as the dial of a clock, who will 
be able to go back to the dim beginnings and explain the vaguest 
operation of intellect and imagination, He will be an exceedingly 
interesting person, and his audience is likely to be e, But we 
fear his disclosures will work dire disenchantment. To know too 
much is to run the risk of losing imaginative delights. Perhaps 
after all it is best that the novelists should keep certain secrets. 
When men are born without hair germs the world will know a 
great deal; but it is doubtful whether it will have a place for fic- 
tion.— The Publishers’ Circular. 





A NEW APPLICATION OF THE LIBEL LAW.—An important 
question in regard to an author's rights is involved in a case re- 
cently passed upon in the English courts. In 1886, Mr, Sidney 
Lee, the well-known editor of the ‘Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy,’ sold the copyright of his ‘Life of Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury’ to a London publisher, who issued it in that year. Since 
then the copyright has been sold to another publisher, who brought 
out the work this year in a mutilated form—the entire preface and 
several passages being omitted. Action was brought to restrain 
him from putting the volume on the market in that form. The 
author contended that the publication in the abridged form, with- 
out any intimation that it was an abridgement, was damaging to 
his reputation, as was also the placing of the date 1892 on a 
work written six years earlier, inasmuch as it gave him the appear- 
ance of having Lg mnpeay material brought to light in the interval, 
The Justice held that he could not pass upon the moral question in- 
volved, though he pretty plainly intimated his opinion that the 
publisher had violated the proprieties, but decided that ‘there is 
no law compelling a man to publish the whole of the work because 
he has the copyright on the whole.’ But the question of injury to 
an author's reputation was distinct, he held, and for such injury 
the remedy is an action for libel. Mr. Lee, however, declined to 
pursue the matter further, as he had already accomplished his 
main object, which was to show publicly that he washed his hands 
of the book in its new form, and so the case was dropped. It was 
made clear, nevertheless, by the language of the Court and by the 
testimony of distinguished publishers called for the plaintiff, that 
an action for libel could have been maintained successfully ; and 
thus the case will, after all, serve as a warning to publishers against 
too free cutting and hacking of an author's work.—Zvening Post. 





AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.—A good deal of curiosity has 
been aroused by the two anonymous volumes entitled ‘An Eng- 
lishman in Paris.’ They have been freely asserted to be by, or 
based upon the notes of, Sie Richard Wallace, and they have been 
freely declared to be the work of Mr. So-and-So, an agent of Lord 
Chose, etc., etc. Having read them carefully, I should, in the ab- 
sence of any positive or trustworthy attribution, be very much dis- 
posed to regard them as an adroit fabrication—a thing, however, 
which is, 1 suppose, out of the question in a book produced by 
Messrs, Chapman & Hall. And it would require very strong evi- 
dence indeed to make me believe that they are the unadulterated 
work either of Sir Richard Wallace or of any other English gen- 
tleman of the last generation who had access to the best society 
of Paris. Not only are there vulgarisms of style, both in English and 
French, which would be excessively ae in the mouth or on 
the pen of any such person, but the tone, for instance, of the refer- 
ences to the vasa Eugénie is absolutely unlike what we should 
expect from Sir Richard Wallace. On internal evidence merely 
it might seem by no means impossible for a man of some talent, 
some acquaintance with France, and a fair knowledge of French 
books, to have constructed this book after the fashion of the sham 
memoirs so common in the two last centuries. On the other 
pee, the same result might not improbably be attained by rather 

Iful and decidedly free ‘ editing’ of genuine materials. * * * 
Whatever its exact authenticity, the book is readable and amusing 
tnough.—George Saintsbury, in The New Review. 





Notes 


MR. GLADSTONE has written for the October North American 

an article on his Irish policy; and Gail Hamilton has 

Written for the September number an open letter to Queen Vic- 

“toria in behalf of Mrs. Maybrick, the murderess. In the same 

“Magazine Amélie Rives discusses the degree of frankness to be 

-Sxercised in the moral training of children, the title of her article 
: versus ignorance.’ 


Se Amtoblographis; or The Story of a Life,’ by Walt Whitmant 
blume of se s from the poet’s writings, edited by Mr. 
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Arthur Stedman, and so arranged as to give a consecutive account 
of Whitman's career in his own picturesque language, will soon be 
published as a companion volume to ‘Selected Poems,’ Like the lat- . 
ter, it was authorized by the poet shortly before his death. It is 
announced by Chas. L. Webster & Co. Another immediately 
forthcoming contribution in their Fiction, Fact and Fancy series is 
Paul Leicester Ford’s ‘ Writings of Christopher Columbus,’ con- 
taining translations of those letters, etc., of the voyager which de- 
scribe his experiences in the discovery and occupation of the New 
World, 

—Macmillan & Co. will issue in the fall, in one volume, the 
‘Letters of Charles Dickens,’ uniform with their new $1 volumes 
of the novels. They are edited by Miss Hogarth, and were first 
published in three octavo volumes, and afterwards in two, 


—Henry Holt & Co. announce three volumes by ‘A New Poet,’ 
Charles Leonard Moore, of whom, under this title, Dr. Weir Mitch- 
ell wrote enthusiastically in the June Forum. The titles are 
‘Poems Antique and Modern,’ ‘A Book of Day-Dreams; or, A 
Century of Sonnets’ and the ‘Banquet of Palacios,’ a romantic 
South American comedy in prose. Other forthcoming publications 
of the same firm are Jerome K. Jerome’s ‘ Novel Notes,’ with many 
illustrations ; ‘A Midwinter Night’s Dream, and Other Tales’ and 
a volume of ‘Sketches of Yale Life, and Other Papers,’ by Prof. 
Henry A. Beers of Yale; ‘Jack O’Doon,’ by Mrs. Maria Beale; 
and ‘John Paget,’ a new novel by Miss D. B Eliiott, author of 
1 erry.’ This is’a society story, mainly of New York and Newport. 

he publishers will also bring out Miss Elliott's ‘ The Felmers.’ 

—Sir Edwin Arnold’s play, ‘Azuma; or, The Japanese Wife,’ 
is said to bé ‘ Japanese in scene and character, and “ Frenchy” in 
motives.’ The playwright himself says of it :— 

The present author has spared no pains to obtain full narratives, and 
has written his play with the double purpose of composing a literary 
work in romantic form worthy, if it may be, of the beautiful heroine, 
who is a pure and true type of the highest Japanese womanhood, and 
also supplying for the modern English and American stage a tragedy in 
all respects actable, and illustrating with close fidelity the manners and 
motives of the Japanese people, 

—Of ‘Cross-Currents,’ by Mary Angela Dickens, granddaughter 
of the famous romancer, now ready in Appletons’ Town and Coun- 
try Library, The Spectator says:—' It is not only an excellent nov- 
el, but it is distinguished by a kind of excellence which is exceed- 
ingly rare in the work of a beginner,’ 

—Besides the books mentioned last week, the Century Co.'s list 
of announcements includes Timothy Cole’s exquisite engravings 
from the ‘ Old Italian Masters’; Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s papers on 
the ‘English Cathedrals,’ illustrated by Pennell; ‘Play in Proy- 
ence,’ by Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell ; ‘ The Chatelaine 
of La Trinité. by Henry B. Fuller; Dr. J, M, Buckley's ‘ Faith 
Healing, Christian Science, and Kindred Phenomena’; ‘ The Love 
of the World,’ by Prof. Mary Emily Case of Wells College ; ‘Cheap 
Money’; and a new and uniform edition of five of the books of 
Frank R. Stockton, 


—Books for the young announced by the Century Co, for Octo- 
ber are Brander Matthews’s ‘Tom Paulding’; ‘The Admiral’s 
Caravan,’ by Charles E. Carry], illustrated by Birch; ‘ Some Strange 
Corners of Our Country,’ by Charles F. Lummis; and ‘A Book of 
Cheerful Cats and Other Animals,’ by J. G. Francis. 


—The State Department will supply the Behring Sea Commis- 
sioners with ‘ The Century Dictionary,’ and it will be the standard 
in their deliberations. It is now the authority at Chautauqua, 

—The London Sfectator thinks that Kipling ‘will represent 
better to posterity, far and away better than any of his contem- 
poraries, the extraordinary movement of the anglo-Saxon in this 
century toward the opening up of the earth,’ 

—Prof. H. H. Boyesen’s novel, ‘ The Light of Her Countenance,’ 
has been translated into German by Mathilde Mann and sold 
to the Schlesische Zeitung of Breslau—not without gage 4 
profit to the author. His ‘ Daughter of the Philistines’ has been 
done into French by Mile, Petremant, and published serially in the 
magazine Causertes Familidres ; while his collection of stories for 
the young, ‘ The Modern Vikings,’ has been issued in Italian by 
Fratelli Treves of Milan. 

'_ —A,C, McClurg & Co, have in press ‘ France in the Nineteenth 
Century : 1830-1890,’ by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer; ‘A His- 
tory of Modern Philosophy (from the Renaissance to the Present),’ 
by B. C. Burt; ‘Sound and Music,’ by Prof. John A, Zahm, 
fusely illustrated; ‘References for L pig) Workers,’ by 
Henry Matson ; and ‘A Short History of English Literature for 
Young People,’ by Elizabeth S. Kirkland. 

—Henrik Ibsen is at work on a play which is said to contain 
characters taken from personal friends, It is a comedy, with 
scenes laid in Christiania. 
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—The record of Mr. Stevenson's English publishers shows that 
* Treasure Island’ is in its fortieth thousand, ‘ The Master of Bal- 
lantrae’ in its twentieth, ‘The Black Arrow’ in its nineteenth and 
* Kidnapped ’ in its thirty-second. ‘The Wrecker’ is in its fourth 
edition. 

—Mr. Lang is moved to remark, apropos of ‘The Wrecker,’ 
that ‘Mamie is perhaps the best petticoat in Mr. Stevenson’s 
rather petticoatless tales.’ The Atheneum thinks it a very ill-told 
story. But then Mr. Stevenson once poked fun at The Atheneum 
in one of his books—made one of his illiterate characters call it 
* The Atheneum,’ and express a preference for The Pink Un. 

—Fall announcements of Dodd, Mead & Co, not mentioned in 
our list last week include ‘ Shérburne House,’ a novel, by Amanda 
M. Douglas; ‘The Unmarried Woman,’ by Eliza Chester; a 
* Treasure Book of Consolation,’ by Benjamin Orme; and the fol- 
lowing three books for the young: ‘Dr. Dodd’s School,’ by J.-L. 
Ford, illustrated ; ‘ A Fisher Girl in France,’ from the French of 
Fernand Calmettes, illustrated by the author; and ‘ Witch Win- 
nie’s Studio; or, The King’s Daughters’ Art Life,’ by Elizabeth 
W. Champney, with illustrations by J. Wells Champney. 

—Subscriptions have been opened in Paris for a monument to 
Gen. Marbot, the soldier of Napoleonic times whose Memoirs we 
reviewed the other day. : 

— The Open Court is about to publish a series of articles by Mr. 
Charles S. Peirce, to be entitled ‘ The Critic of Arguments.’ The 
series will be devoted to a critical and histurical discussion of the 
methods of reasoning. 

—The 7ribune prints the following ‘special’ from San Fran- 
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James Tuckett, formerly inspector at Scotland Yard, is here visiting 
friends at Saucelito. He is eighty years old, but hale as a man of fifty, 
and his chief pride is in relating incidents of his night excursions in 
London slums with Dickens, who used him as the model for Inspector 
Bucket, in ‘ Bleak House.’ Tuckett’s last slumming trip with Dickens 
was when the novelist was writing ‘Edwin Drood’ when they visited 
dens on the Thames shore near Waterloo Bridge. Tuckett will return 
to England, and will then come back to end his days in California, 

—The Prince de Cardé has bought the manuscript of Tasso’s 

treatise in defence of his great poem. It fills 300 pages, 
and is believed to be entirely in the poet’s handwriting. 

—A memorial to Mrs. Browning is to be raised in the town of 
Ledbury, Herefordshire, where the author of ‘ Aurora Leigh’ lived 
in her girlhood. The project is not a new one; but at a meeting 
held recently a workingmen’s committee was appointed to assist 
in raising the pro clock-tower, and a donation of 50/. from a 
Ledbury man, recently deceased, was announced. 

—One of the important books of the autumn will be Prof. See- 
ley's comprehensive life of William III. It is based upon a year's 
investigation and research among papers which neither English 
nor Dutch historians, it is claimed, have ever used before. 

—The cottage in Hampshire wherein Jane Austen wrote her 
famous books is still standing, and is little altered since her day. 

—The mental state of Guy de Maupassant is now considered 
hopeless, His yacht has been sold and his furniture will soon 
pass under the hammer. 

—The September Century will contain a brief account of the 
life of Antonin Dvorak (pronounced Dvor’schak), the famous Bo- 
hemian composer, who is coming to New York to direct the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music. portrait accompanies the article, 
which is by Mr. H, E. Krehbiel, music-critic of the 7rzbune. The 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt will contribute to the same magazine 
the story of ‘ An Elk-Hunt at Two-Ocean Pass.’ 

—The Academy is worrying about American literature. It 
says :— 

Tf the American short story is to retain the popularity which it has so 
rapidly won, its ew must aim not only at delicacy of observation 
and sympathy of touch, but at variety of scope and‘treatment. With- 
out depreciating its other and rarer charms, there can be no doubt that 
its vogue has been largely due to the charm of movely ; and if the story- 

tellers n to run in a groove and establish a new literary convention, 
even the finest work will not suffice to banish that feeling of monotony 
which is fatal to vivid interest. 

—The Nonconformist Publishin 
issue ‘An American Peasant,’ by . H, Tibbles, ‘and another,’ as 
the title-page says, ‘Another’ is said to be a newspaper woman 
well-known in Chicago, where she worked for many years. The 
book is described as ‘a fictional allegory, dealing with the money 
question from the standpoint of the People’s party.’ 

—‘ The Kentucky Colonel,’ an adaptation “ Opie Read of his 
own novel, was produced at the Union Square Theatre on Monda' 
evening as a comedy in five acts. ‘ My Official Wife,’ by R, H. 

Sa has also been dramatized. 

—Tennyson has been staying in London, attending many the- 
atrical ces, and making excursions on foot about the 
city in company with his son. He is as omnivorous as ever in the 


Co, of Indianapolis is about to 
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matter of fiction, reading almost every novel published that is worth 
reading. Somersby Rectory, his birthplace, is for sale. Its sur- 
rounding scenes inspired some of the poet’s best work, and it is 
now the resort of an ever-increasing number of visitors. Only four 
houses of literary Britons have been preserved for the sake of their 
associations. Shakespeare's house at Stratford, Milton’s at Chal- 
font-St,-Giles, Burns’s cottage near Ayr and Wordsworth’s Dove 


Cottage. The Laureate’s birthplace should, by all means, be added 
to the number. 





The Free Parliament 
[4/4 communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tun. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 


are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference.| 





QUESTIONS 

1670.—On the title page of the Rev. James Stalker’s ‘ Imago Christi’ 
I find the motto :—‘ Imago dicitur quasi imitago. Porphyr. Hor. Od, 
I, xii. 4.’ I do not find the line in Horace, nor do dnd the word 
‘imitago’ in any Latin Lexicon. Is it not a misprint for ‘imitatio’ ? 

Hype PARK ON THE HUDSON. A. T. A, 

{Porphyrio wrote a Latin commentary on Horace, probably in the 
fourth century of our era. The quotation is from his note on Od, I, 
xii. 3-4, and in full is as follows :—‘ iocosa nomen imago : echo, quia 
relut ludens respondet ; imago autem dicitur, quasi imitago ; Helicon 
autem mons est Boeotiz Musis sacer, Pindus Thessaliae mons.’ The 
commentator coins the word imifago in order to bring out the idea of 


imitation in imago by associating it with the verb imifari. The quo- 
tation appears in the larger Latin dictionaries under imago. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. F, W. K.] 





1671.—Shakespeare’s lover, in the Seven Ages, has ‘a woful ballad 
made to his mistress’s eyebrow’ ; but has not some later poet used the 
phrase ‘indite a sonnet to your lady’s eyebrows’? 


WASHINGTON, D. C, E. O. 


1672.—lIt is claimed that ‘John Jasper’s Secret,’ a sequel to Dick- 





ens’s ‘ Mystery of Edwin Drood,’ was written by Charles Dickens, Jr., 
and Wilkie Collins, Is this correct ? 
New York. J. B. P. 





ANSWERS 

1666.—I find the lines referred to attributed to ‘ Stephen Grillet.’ 
They read as follows :—‘I expect to pass through the world but once. 
Any good thing, therefore, that I can show to any fellow human being, 
let me do it now. Let me not defer it nor neglect it, for [ shall not 
pass this way again,’ 

SouTH Boston. A. B, D. 

1666.—The quotation has been often accredited to ‘An Old Qua- 
ker,’ but was written by Mrs. A. B, Hegeman. 


NoORTHBORO, MAss, A. E. W. 





Publications Received 
Receirt of new licatrons is ack ledged in this cols Further notice 
of any work will upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 
Alexander, Mrs. For His Sake. soc, 
Bazan, E P. AChristian Woman. $0c, 
Bunner, H.C. The Runaway Browns. 
Emerson, I. The Hartford 





Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co, 
J Cassell Pub. Co. 
Keppler & Schwarzmann. 





ollection, 





ton: O. Ditson Co, 
Findlay, G.G. Epistle to the Ephesians. $r.50. A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
. R. L. Speech of Monkeys. $x. . L. Webster & Co, 
Genone, H. The Last Tenet. soc. Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co, 
Gossip of the Century. 2 vols. Macmillan & Co, 
Jagemann, H.C. G. von. Elements of German Syntax. 80c. H. Holt & Co 
Lee, J. W. The Making of a Man, $:.50. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Lindau, P. Mr. and Mrs. Bewer. asc. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Mayflower Tales. By J. Hawthorne and others, Fie . A, Taylor & Co, 
Parker, T. Lessons from the World of Matter and the World of Man. soc. 
Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co, 
Payn, J. A Modern Dick Whittington. soc. J. A. Taylor & Co, 
Perkins, W. R. History of the Trappist Abbey of New Melleray. 


Dubuque, Iowa: University of Iowa. 
Reddall, F. The Sunny Side of Politics. St. Paul, Minn.; Price-McGill Co. 
Sanborn, E. W. People at Pisgah. dD. 
Shakespeare, W. Henry the Sixth. Part II. (Bankside Biities.) 
Shakespeare % | 
Story-Teller, The. No. I, on: W. B, 
‘ar Under Water. Tr. by M. J. Serrano, soc. 


Warden, F. Ralph Ryder of Brent. National Book Co. 
Wells, ¢c. R. Manual of Natural Movement Method in Writing. ose, 
. 


acuse; C. W. Bardeen. 
Williams, 8. G. History of Modern Education. $1.50. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 
Young,G. The Wild Pigs. $r.25. Macmillan & Co, 





*.* Trans-continental tourists speak with the 
greatest enthusiasm of the wonderful scenery on 
the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway and of the 
comfort and luxury of train service on this road, It 
is the favorite route to Alaska and “the new high- 
way to the Orient.” 
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ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Recommended and prescribed by 
physicians of all schools 
FOR 


DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, 
EXHAUSTION 


and all diseases arising from imper- 
fect digestion and derangements of 
the nervous system. 


It aids digestion, and is a brain 
and nerve food. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations., 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD," 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
FOUR-TRACK 


TRUNK LINE. 





Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and y a from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and gad St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 











FOR DURABILITY AND UNIFORMITY 


Sample card, 12 pens different patterns, sent for 
stamps. 


| tlal, postpaid, on receipt of @ cents in 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


ARE THE BEST 


THE FIRST EDITION OF 


CALMIRE 


IS UNEXPECTEDLY EXHAUSTED. 
4A SECOND REVISED EDITION WILL 
BE READY SHORTLY. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 FourtH Ave., New York, 


FATHERS AND MOTHERS 


should look with care to the books that are read by 
their Sons and Daucursrs. 

Mr, E. C, Stzpman and Miss E. M. Hutcuinson 
have spent seven years in choosing from five hundred 
thousand volumes the 6,200 pages, 2,671 selections, 1,207 
authors, and 160 full-page portraits contained in “ Tue 
Liprary or American Litzrature,” the best library 
in itself, and the best guide in selecting books. 

Description free. 





CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO.,67 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





JUST ISSUED. 


FOUR DESTINIES. 


By THEOPHILE GAUTIER. Illustrated with 
photogravures. 1 vol. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25; 
paper, 75 cents, 

A brilliant historical Napoleoni 
with life, 
WORTHINGTON CO., 747 B’way, N. Y. 
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‘* The bound volume of THE Critic for the 
half year recently closed should reach the eye 
of who ae that journal in its weekly 
numbers. This will show them with unfailing 
force what a large store of criticism and in- 
formation they have been getting weekly for 
their ten cents per copy. THE CrirTic has 
long stood alone in this country as a journal 
devoted to literature and art solely. More- 
over, it has been able to retain its vigor and 
freshness unimpaired without a rival to spur it 
on.”"—New York Times, August 7, 1892. 


WHITTIER’S POEM 
“‘To Oliver Wendell Holmes” 


[on his 83d Birthday) 
and Chapters I-IV of 


MRS. DELAND’S SERIAL 
The Story of a Child 


appear in the 


September Atlantic 


with contributions from 


Wm, Henry Bishop 
Edward Evereti Hale 
¥. Marion Crawford 
Elisabeth Stuart Phelps 
Horace E, Scudder 


and others. 
35 cents; $4 a year 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 Bast Seventeenth Street, New York 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 
\ are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO0’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 
It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
far more eco- 


















, nourishing, and 


ED. cusemniatneninnmtin 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass, 
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Ml Nae” F’oundation Historical and} 
Si FR Memoria! Tablets in Brass, i 
i a: Bronze Marble or Me . 


MONUMENTS. 














Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States, 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Send for Illustrated Hand-Book, 














J, & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 











The 189 i. Model 








8:0 Broadway, New York. 


Remington 
Typewriter 


Presents many points of improvement which will 
readily commend themselves to all users. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N.Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Crosby’s Vitalized IPhosphites. 


The only Brain and Nerve’ Food from the phosphoid prin- 


ciple of the ox-drain, and embryo of wheat. 


Largely used with 


best results, for preventing, as well as curing nervous break-down. 


It restores weakened mental and physical vigor. 


It is a vita] 


phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate. 








For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians. Formula on the label, F.C rosby Ci 0., 
Pamphlet with full information free. Druggists or by mail. $r,00. 56W. aru Sr. N. ¥ 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS, FINE ART. 





CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Atagreat Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote eves Wy return mail, 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


8: CHAMBERS ST.., NEW YORK. 
Third door Weet of City Hall Park. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


98 Wasr 23ep Sreeert, 


BRENTANOSS, 


Booxse.iers, STATIONERS ¢™ 
tention to their SPECIAL SSTEM of of DELIVERY 
to patrons out-of- ore. yo jal Pace 
American, defer’ w saehlonety java 
periodicals de wit cit gag an 


— sent 
upon request. 
"— are AvENvg, NEW YORK. 


= mage back numbers of 
er” be Macao este 
Books purch ased for cash. Catalogues issued. 


we JOHNS ON, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Catalogue 34 ready. A. & CLARK, Bookseller, 
m4 Parx Ry New Yorx 
gins the competent 


sie — — 
prose and verse are the 


the cat Bureas of of Revision, Endorsed 
aga ka peenee 
T nite Ung aun r4th N.Y, 








RARE ENGRAVINGS AND 
ETCHINGS. 


Frep’k Kepret & Co., 
20 East 16th St., - NEW YORK. 


A fine collection of prints by Bartolozzi and his 
pupils has just been received from Europe; also a 
number of rare oid mezzotints—some in color. 


Correspondence invited; Engravings and Etchings 
sent for inspection free of charge. 


Illustrated Catal gue No, 9. Descriptive of soo 
ern etchings. Ready this month; free by mail on 
receipt of ten cents in postage stamps 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 
BOOKBINDER, 
University Prace — . tena Street, 


New 
Levant binding, extra ilusrating, inl. if 
ing and vepeltide's specialty is eet 














Lectures on Russia, 


By Miss Isapet F. HAprcoon, author of 
‘* Epic Songs of Russia,’’ translator of Rus- 
sian authors, who has extensive knowledge 
of her as “= ect from personal experience and 
travel, rofusely illustrated with stere- 
opticon views. ST, PETERSBURG: 
winter life. MOSCOW : types, arts ancient 
and modern, SUMMER LIFE: nobilit 
and sant, ARCHITECTURE AN 
CHURCH, COUNT TOLSTOY. For 
dates and particulars address: Care W. 
F, HAPGOOD, 154 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENT'S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. ro ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 





BARNES & DUNKLEE, 








TIFFANY °GLASS* AND DECORATING “COMPANY | 


“FURNISHERS’&'GLASS*WORKERS:DOMESTIC’&* ECCLESIASTICAL, 


‘DECORATIONS 


. MEMORIALS’ 


"333 TO 341° FOURTH AVENUE‘ NEWYORK’ 


¥.8.—WE WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A FAVOR 








EDUCATIONAL. 


valuable ‘oportion to 
An A gency piouee Wits marely bears a 
vacancies and 'T. is something, but if it is. 
you* about them Thats asked to recommend a 
teacher and <r 


wo ecommends 


c. wb. 2, Kee 
Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal. 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FORBOYS, Ref- 
erences : Pres. Dwight, New Haven ; Pres, F, 
A. Walker, Boston ; Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston ; 
Dr. J. S. Thacher, 33 W. 39'hSt.,N.Y. Address §. D: 
Thacher (A.B, Licb., Gens, }, 136 Lexington Ave., 
ade july and Aug. 











Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. a3d year begins 
Sept. 14. Both sexes. Prepares for any College, 
Teaching or Busine. French, German, Art, 

Mus'‘c, Military Drill, Gymnasium. 


H. K. Trask, Principal, 





Mt. Carroll. Ill. 
T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC. ‘ Oreads”’ free, 
Send for one. 





Asheville, North Carolina 
INGHAM SCHOOL FOR BOYS. (Established 
in 1793.) ieee ae yous Bos oo = iy send 
ist, 1891, at ASH 55. 
May. R. Bincuam, Supt., Aenea, N C. 





Washington, District of Columbia. 

ORWOOD INSTITUTE. A School of High 
Grade for Girls. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Great advantages in modern 

ne ages, elocution, music and art. 
ress the Principals. 


Mr. and Mrs WM. D. CABELL, 


For catalogue 





Ohio State University. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


17 Professors and Assistants, 13 Laborato- 
ries, Departments of Arts, Literature, History, 
Politics, Philosophy, Law, Science, Agricul- 
ture, Engineering, Pharmacy. 

Send for catalogue. 


THE PEQUOT HOUSE, 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


NOW OPEN. 


Furnished Cottages for the Season 
at Reasonable Rates. 


THE PEQUOT HOUSE IS LOCATED 

at the mouth of the Thames; hotel and cottages are 

th gas, baths, electric Telenre Hy lo a 

distance telephone; Western Union Telegra ic 

every rene; | “ila private stables ; eed 
drainage syst 








For rooms and other information apply to 
the Manager, 
JOHN CHATFIELD, 


New London, Conn. 





Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLA 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN P 
Opposite New Old South co Art Club, 
PROPRIETORS. 





Cavanagh, Sandford & Uo., 
Merchant 
Tatlors and es? 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenne Hotel, N. Y. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 
imported. Ladies Top Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 











